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THE WIT AND OPINIONS OF DOUGLAS 
JERROLD. 
COLLECTED BY HIS SON, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


BRED ON THE BOARDS. 

Wuen Morris had the Haymarket Theatre, Jerrold, 
on acertain occasion, had reason to find fault with the 
strength, or rather the want of strength, of the com- 
pany. Morris expostulated, and said, “‘ Why, there’s 
V—, he was bred on these boards!” Jerrold. “He 
looks as though he'd been cut out of them.” 

A BLUE. 

She’s a travelling college, and civilises wherever 
she goes. Send her among the Hottentots,-and in a 
week she’d write em into top-boots. She spent only 
three days with the Esquimaux Indians, wrote a book 
upon their manners, and, by the very force of her 
satire, shamed ’em out of whale-oil into soda-water. 


AN EXEMPLARY SCHOOLMASTER. 

It was his prejudice to prefer one slip of olive to a 
whole grove of birch. 

TEMPERANCE BRAWLERS. 

Temperance is an admirable quality, even as peace 
isa blessing; but somehow, as there are certain men 
who become public disturbers in the name of peace, 
so are there teetotallers who make more noise upon 
water than other men make upon wine. They have 
continual water on the brain, and, like an overflowing 
pump, it continually runs out of their mouths. 


A SAFE GOVERNMENT. 

That government is still the safest that makes 
treason laughable. 

A BAD PEN. 

“God has written ‘ honest man’ in his face,” said 
a friend to Jerrold, speaking of a person in whom 
Jerrold’s faith was not altogether blind. “ Humph!” 
Yerrold replied; ‘then the pen must have been a very 
bad one.” 

STOLEN MATCHES. 

There are good dull folks who'd doubt of lasting 
sh in paradise, seeing that the first match wanted the 
“°nsent of aunts and grandfathers. 


HAPPY ENGLAND. 

"Sidhe in England ? We haven't the word in our 
suage. There are two or three duties, to be sure ; 

ut then, with us, duties are pleasures. As for taxes, 
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y id make an Englishman stare only to 
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THE DINER-OUT AT HOME. 

A gentleman who enjoyed the reputation of dining 
out continually, and of breaking bread with the re- 
finement of a gourmet, once joined a party, which in- 
cluded Jerrold, late in the evening. The diner-out 
threw himself into a chair, and exclaimed with dis- 
gust, “Tut! I had nothing but a d—d mutton-chop 
for dinner.” Jerrold. “ Ah, I see; you dined at home.” 


REWARDS OF AUTHORS. 

However great the rewards and honours heaped 
upon the English author, they are as nothing to the 
wealth and distinction promised him by the philoso- 
phic legislator. The calamity now to be feared is, 
that in a few years authors will become too powerful 
and too rich—will be absolutely placed upon a level 
with tradesmen and merchants, and, like them, have 
the delightful privilege of disposing of their posses- 
sions at their death. As for the honours in store for 
literature, it may be safely predicted that in no less 
than half a century or so, attachés, or even small con- 
suls, may be selected from English writers. Already 
two distinguished men have been promised the next 
vacancies as messengers. 


A HARD FATE. 

You will hear a good lowly creature sing the praises 
of pure water,—call it the wine of Adam when he walked 
in Paradise,—when, somehow, fate has bestowed upon 
the eulogist the finest Burgundy. He declares himself 
contented with a crust, although a beneficent fairy has 
hung a fat haunch or two in his larder. Now is it not 
delightful to see these humble folk, who tune their 
tongues to the honour of dry bread and water, com- 
pelled, by the gentle force of fortune, to chew venison 
and swallow claret ? 


THE LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 

A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of 
God; every flower and every leaf is a letter. You have 
only to learn them,—and he is a poor dunce that can- 
not, if he will, do that,—to learn them, and join them, 
and then to go on reading and reading, and you will 
find yourself carried away from the earth to the skies 
by the beautiful story you are going through. You 
do not know what beautiful thoughts—for they are 
nothing short—grow out of the ground, and seem to 
talk toa man. And then there are some flowers, they 
always seem to me like over-dutiful children: tend 
them ever so little, and they come up and flourish, 
and show, as I may say, their bright and happy faces 
to you. 
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A GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. 

It is not so necessary to read a library; the great 
matter is to get it. With a good many folks, heaps of 
books are nothing more than heaps of acquaintance 
that they promise themselves to look in upon some 
day. 

THE DEBTOR. 

In England—Hesperian soil!—the debtor wears 
no slavish yoke, loses no limb, is fixed to no stake, 
bears no ignominious impress. No, in this our happy 
country, where Law is the bright babe begotten by 
Wisdom upon Justice, the debtor is only—skinned 
alive. 

"HAPPINESS. 

Happiness grows at our own firesides, and is not 

to be picked in strangers’ gardens. 


A SMALL POET. 

He bears the same situation to the poet as the 
kitten, with eyes just opened to the merits ofa saucer 
of milk, bears to the lion in his majesty, glaring 
athwart the desert. There is the true Helicon, and 
there is such a thing as the smallest of small-beer 
over-kept in a tin mug—with the dead flies in it. 


PERFECT DISCONTENT. 

An old lady was in the habit of talking to Jerrold 
in a gloomy depressing manner, presenting to lim 
only the sad side of life. ‘ Hang it,” said Jerrold, 
one day, after a long and sombre interview, “ she 
wouldn't allow there was a bright side to the moon!” 


ENGLISH PRISONS DEFENDED. 

An English prisoner in France loquitur :—The pri- 
son here is tolerably strong, but not to be spoken of 
after Newgate. As for their locks, they haven't one 
fit for a tea-caddy. The rats at nights come in regi- 
ments. We're allowed no candle; but we can feel as 
they run over our faces that they must be contemp- 
tible in the eyes of Englishmen. 


CHURCH-BELLS. 

There is something beautiful in the church-bells— 
beautiful and hopeful; they talk to high and low, rich 
and poor, in the same voice ; there is a sound in them 
that should scare pride and envy and meanness of all 
sorts from the heart of man; that should make the 
earth itself seem to him, at least for a time, a holy 
place. There is a preacher in every belfry, that cries, 
‘ Poor, weary, struggling, fighting creatures—poor hu- 
man things! take rest, be quiet. Forget your vanities, 
your follies, your week-day craft, your heart-burnings! 
And you, ye human vessels, gilt and painted, believe 
the iron tongue that tells ye ye are of the same Adam’s 
earth with the beggar at your gates. “Come away, 
come!” cries the church-bell, “ and learn to be humble 
—learning that. however daubed and stained, and stuck 
about with jewels, you are but grave clay. Come, Dives, 
come and be taught that all your glory, as you wear 
it, is not half so beautiful in the eye of Heaven as the 
sores of uncomplaining Lazarus! And ye, poor crea- 
tures, livid and faint—stinted and crushed by the 
pride and hardness of the world—come, come,” cries 
the bell, with the voice of an angel, “ come and learn 
what is laid up for ye '—and learning, take heart, and 








OUT OF BANCO. 

When Macbeth was played, many years ago, at the 
Coburg Theatre, a certain actor was cast, to his great 
disgust, for Macduff. He told his bitter disappoint. 
ment to Jerrold, who thus consoled him: “ Never 
mind, my good fellow, there’s one advantage in play. 
ing Macduff—it keeps you out of Banquo.” 


AN ACTOR'S WINE. 

“Do you know,” said a friend to Jerrold, “ that 
Jones has left the stage and turned wine-merchant ?” 
“O, yes,” Jerrold replied; ‘and I’m told that his 
wine off the stage is better than his whine on it.” 


THE REPUTATION OF TRUE GENIUS. 
To some folks reputation comes with a gentle 
divine approach. One has carved a Venus whose 
marble mouth would smile paralysis from Nestor; 
another has painted a picture, and, with Promethean 
trick, has fixed a fire from heaven on the canvas; 
another has penned a book, and made tens of thou- 
sands of brains musical with divinest humanity — 
kings have no such music from cymbals, sackbut, and 
psaltery,—and to each of them Reputation comes 
silently, like a fairy through their study keyhole. 
They quaff renown refined, cold-drawn, cold as castor- 
oil; and, if they be true philosophers, they will swal- 
low it as a thing no less medicinal. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS KEPT UP. 
Like an hour-glass, when one side’s quite run out, 
we turn up the other, and go on again. 


THE SOUL. 

The soul is at best as a trained hawk ; let it fly as 
high as it will, there is its master, for the time, with 
his feet upon the earth; and straightway it drops from 
the clouds at his feet. 


A HEARTLESS LANDLORD. 
If he had a tree, and but one squirrel lived in it, 
he'd take its nuts sooner than allow it lodging gratis. 


A HANDSOME COMPENSATION. 

When Black-eyed Susan was in rehearsal at the 
Surrey Theatre, an important person—in his own 
estimation—strutted upon the stage, and speaking of 
Elliston, the bacchanalian manager, exclaimed in an 
angry voice,— 

“ How is this? I can see a duke or a prime minis- 
ter any time in the morning, but I can never see Mr. 
Elliston.” 

“There’s one comfort,” Jerrold replied, “ if Ellis- 
ton is invisible in the morning, he'll do the handsome 
thing any afternoon by seeing you twice—for at that 
time of day he invariably sees double.” 


A TITLED MAQNIFICO. 

He was a huge gigantic nobleman. When he rose 

to his full height, his head almost, in his own beliet, 
knocked against the stars. He was amongst ordinary 
peers what the fossil elephant of thirty feet high 1s © 
the live elephant that, of ordinary stature, peaceably 
eats its carrot in the park. The duke woke and slept 
in his pride, armed in it like the rhinoceros in its coat 
of-mail. In the opinion of his grace, this visible world 
was expressly made for noblemen; and it was not 
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FRIENDSHIP IN ADVERSITY. 

Friendship in ill-luck turns to mere acquaintance. 
The wine of life—as I have heard it called—goes into 
vinegar; and folks that hugged the bottle, shirk the 
eruet. 

SHOWY FUNERALS. 

The trappings of the defunct are but the outward 
dressings of the pride of the living: the undertaker, 
‘1 all his melancholy pomp, his dingy bravery, waits 
upon the quick, and not the dead. 


FLOWERS. 

The penny, the ill-spared penny,—for it would buy 
a wheaten roll,—the poor housewife pays for a root of 
primrose, is her offering to the hopeful loveliness of 
nature; is her testimony of the soul struggling with 
the blighting erushing circumstances of sordid earth, 
and sometimes yearning towards earth’s sweetest as- 
pects. Amidst the violence, the coarseness, and the 
culfering that may surround and defile the wretched, 
there must be moments when the heart escapes, crav- 
ing for the innocent and lovely; when the soul makes 
for itself, even of a flower, a comfort and a refuge. 


RAILWAY UV. CANNON. 

We have always been of the opinion that a hundred- 
weight of iron, expended on a railroad, was worth a 
hundred times the value of the same metal used up in 
forty-pounders. 

SNEERS MADE EASY. 

When we've lost all relish for wine, ‘tis marvel- 

lously easy to sneer at the butler 


THE BATTLE OF POVERTY. 

(rreat are the odds against poverty in the strife. 
Hlow often is the poor ian, the compelled Quixote, 
nade to attack a windmill in the hope that he may 
get a handful of the corn that it grinds! and many 
und grievous are his buffets ere the miller—the pros- 
perous fellow with the golden thumb—rewards poor 
poverty for the unequal battle. 


TALL AND SHORT. 

At an evening party, Jerrold was looking at the 
‘(iancers. Seeing a very tall gentleman waltzing with 
‘remarkably short lady, he said to a friend at hand, 
“Humph, there’s the mile dancing with the mile- 
stone,” 

CONFIDENCE—TAKEN FROM THE FRENCH. 

On the first night of the representation of one of 
Jerrold’s pieces, a successful adaptator from the French 
rallied him on his nervousness. “I,” said the adap- 
‘ator, “ never feel nervous on the first night of my 
pieces,” “Ah, my boy,” Jerrold replied, ‘you are 
“ways certain of success. Your pieces have all been 
tried before.” 

A DANGEROUS PARTNER. 
At & meeting of literary gentlemen, a proposition 
tie establishment of a newspaper arose. The 
“aes of the various persons who were to be inter- 
sted were in course of arrangement, when some one 
eee an absent littérateur, who was as remark- 
“< Tor his imprudence as for his talent. ‘‘ What,” 

‘Sctaimed Jerrold, “share and risk with him! Why 
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DAVIDGE’S DEATH. 

Davidge, the avaricious manager of the Surrey 
Theatre, died early one evening. A friend carried the 
news to Jerrold. ‘ Hang it,” said Jerrold, ** I should 
have thought he would wait till the half-price had 
come in.” 

GOOD-NATURE. 

It seems to be so easy to be good-natured, I wonder 

any body takes the trouble to be any thing else. 


MISCALLED PRIDE, 

There is a misealled pride, so near akin to selfish- 
ness I cannot choose between. If the man I love re- 
fuse my aid, I needs must think ‘tis that when my 
turn shall come I may expect no aid from him. 


ADAM'S SALAD. 

There is no whet to the appetite like early dew; 
nothing for the stomach like grass and wild-flowers, 
taken with a fasting eye at five in the morning. It 
was Adam’s own salad, and that is why he lived to 
nine hundred and thirty. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 

Jerrold said to an ardent young gentleman, who 
burned with a desire to see himself in print, ‘‘ Be ad- 
vised by me, young man; don’t take down the shut- 
ters before there is something in the window.” 


WELLINGTON AND NELSON. 

The great ruling principle of Wellington was a 
sense of duty. ‘This sense shines, bright and cold as 
a sword, throughout his despatches,—documents in 
which the inward mind and heart of the man are 
graven as with a pen of iron on a tablet of rock. As 
towards a soldier in the field, we have not the same 
feeling of affection for him as for Nelson on his quar- 
ter-deck. The popular ear has not been gladdened 
with so many anecdotes of the general as of the ad- 
miral. Wellington always seemed to be at the head 
of his army, Nelson in the heart of his fleet. 

EPITAPHS. 

If the devil ever takes churchyard-walks, how he 
must chuckle and rub his brimstone hands when he 
reads some of the tombstones—eh? How he must 
hold his sides at the “loving husbands,” “affectionate 
fathers,” “ faithful friends,” and “ pious Christians,” 
that he sees advertised there! For he knows hetter— 
he knows better. 

A SANITARY AIR. 

The air of France! nothing to the air of England. 
That goes ten times as far—it must, for it’s ten times 
as thick. 

THE BRITISH OAK. 
Thank God! a British man-of-war is an ark of re- 


fuge. ‘The British oak is sacred wheresoever it may 
float. Still a part of England—still it carries with it 


the blessings of the English soil that developed the 
forest giant from the acorn—in its slow growth and 
vastness and unbending strength a glorious type of 
English freedom. Float where it may, produced by 
English earth and nurtured by English skies, it is a 
piece of England, a part and parcel of this glorious 
land, whose greatest glory is her protection of the 
hapless fugitive, and her stern calm defiance of the 
blood-sucking pursuer. The British ark floating on 
the waters—how calmly detiant in its might—how 
serene in its pride! 
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A FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE OF QUACKS. 

His patient dies. What says the quack? “Die! 

of course. He took my pills, but forgot the great 

principle: he didn’t take enough.”"—‘ Enough, doc- 

tor. Why he took—yes, five hundred.”—‘ What of 

that! He should have taken a thousand.”—* Now I 

think again, it was—yes, it was a thousand he took.” 

— Only one thousand; only one! Ifhe had really 
wished to recover, he should have taken two.” 


THE SWINISH MULTITUDE. 
In the heyday of my time that was the name for 
the nobodies; but where are the pigs now? The 
swine seem to have been raised upon their hind-legs, 
and are called the masses—the million! The pigs 
have absolutely become the people ; though certainly 
not a few of them are still made to wear rings in their 
noses, for fear they should grub up by the very roots 
the British oak, the tree of the constitution. 


HONESTY. 

Honesty without sharpness in this world is like a 

sword without edge or point—very well for show, but 
of no real use to the owner. 


POOR AND CONTENT. 

My son, if poor, see wine in the running spring ; 

let thy mouth water at a last week’s roll; think a 

threadbare coat the ‘‘ only wear ;” and acknowledge a 

white-washed garret fittest housing-place for a gentle- 

man. Do this and flee debt. So shall thy heart be 
at peace, and the sheriff be confounded. 


ITALIAN BOYS. 

I never see an Italian image-merchant with his 

Graces and Venuses and Apollos at sixpence a head, 

that I do not spiritually touch my hat to him. It is 

he who has carried refinement into the poor man’s 

house ; it is he who has accustomed the eyes of the 
multitude to the harmonious forms of beauty. 


WARM FRIENDSHIPS. 

Some people were talking with Jerrold about a 
gentleman as celebrated for the intensity as for the 
shortness of his friendships. ‘“ Yes,” said Jerrold, 
“his friendships are so warm, that he no sooner takes 
them up than he puts them down again.” 


THE LITTLE GREAT. 

Poor small things, infinitely small in their imagined 
greatness ; men who, like the maggot in a nut, feed 
and grow gross in darkness, unwitting of the world of: 
light and beauty without that petty shell of self that 
circles them ! 

THE STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 

There is a golden volume yet to be written on the 
first struggles of forlorn genius in London—magnifi- 
cent, miserable, ennobling, degrading London. If all 
who have suffered would confess their sufferings— 
would show themselves in the stark shivering squalor 
in which they first walked her streets—would paint 
the wounds which first bled in her garrets,—what a 
book might be placed in the hands of pride! what 
stern wholesome rebukes for the selfish sons of for- 
tune! what sustaining sweetness for the faint of spirit! 
How often should we find the lowly comforting the 
high; the ignorant giving lessons to the accomplished ; 
the poor of earth aiding and sustaining the richly- 
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KNOWLEDGE AND COTTON. 

Commerce is the teacher of civilisation. Threads 
of thought, lessons of human advancement and hy. 
man policy, are spun at cotton-mills, and shipped to 
instruct and civilise the heathen. With a cotton 
shirt, the native Indian enrobes himself with lessons, 
although for a time he may have no knowledge of | 
their influence. The cotton-tree—we speak it not jy. | 
reverently—might be cultivated as the Tree of Know. 
ledge. 

A CONSOLING THOUGHT. | 

There is no trouble, however great, that has not | 
in the core of its very greatness some drop of com. | 
fort; for the human heart, like a bee, will gather 
honey from poisonous blossoms. 


THE CAP OF LIBERTY. : | 

The only cap of liberty, since in it men one-third | 
of their lives visit the land of sleep,—the only land 
where all men are equal,—the veritable cap of liberty 
is—the night-cap. 

A TAX UPON TOADIES. 

Brown was said by all his friends to be the toady 
of Jones. The appearance of Jones in a room was 
the proof that Brown was in the passage. When 
Jones had the influenza, Brown dutifully caught a 
cold in the head. Jerrold met Brown one day, and 
holding him by the button-hole, said, ‘‘ Have you 
heard the rumour that’s flying about town?” “No.” 
‘Well, they say Jones pays the dog-tax for you.” 


A GOOD WORLD. 

We are poor fools, and make sad mistakes; but 
there is goodness hived, like wild honey, in strange 
nooks and corners of the world. 


DUELLING. 

If men must fight, let them fight by deputy. Let 
us leave what is called “ gentlemanly satisfaction” to 
be worked out for us by the lower animals. Your 
very high folks might settle their disputes with a 
couple of lions; whilst the vulgar might have their 
quarrels satisfactorily worked out by cocks and te! 
riers. Indeed, how many a feud that was tragically 
ended with a bullet, might have been settled by & 
maggot-race. 


: PHYSIOGNOMY IN BRICKS AND MORTAR. 

There is a physiognomy in houses; at least such 
is my belief. Sure I am I have seen houses with a 
swaggering hat-a-cock sort of look; whilst other hab 
tations have seemed to squint and leer wickedly from 
the corners of the windows. 


THE PENALTY OF THE DINER-OUT. 

He must have a passionate love for children. He 
must so comport himself that when his name shall 
be announced every child in the mansion shall s¢! 
up a yell—a scream of rapture—shall rush to bin, 
pull his coat-tails, climb on his back, twist their 40 
gers in his hair, snatch his watch from his pocket 
and whilst they rend his super-Saxony, load ls 
shoulders, uncurl his wig, and threaten instant de- 
struction to the repeater, he must stifle the agony ™ 
his heart and his pocket; and to the feebly expressed 
fears of the mamma that the children are troublesom® 
must call into every corner of his face a look of 





endowed ! 


most seraphic delight. 
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FATHER’S BREAKFAST. 


BY C. WEIGALL. 





FATHER’S BREAKFAST. 
By C. WEIGALL. 


Tus sturdy-legged little maiden has been sent out from 
home to carry her father’s morning meal to where he was 
at work in the fields, not far from the cottage. Off she 
started, with sternest injunctions not to break the basin or 
the saucer that covers it; almost equally decisive order not 
to spill the tea or drop the bread-and-butter,—orders deli- 
vered with such precision and grim force, that the poor little 
thing was more likely to commit the very faults they were 
intended to check, from confusion and over-caution, than 
she might have been if left to her own wits. Out she 
‘rotted with short and guarded steps, dragging the heels of 
her boots along the footpath, terrified at every loose stone 
they caught against, and once or twice nigh achieving the 
catastrophe so much dreaded from her very efforts to pre- 
vent the mere chance of it. 
7 — She came to the double stiles, between which we 
ove Her now ; and here all her caution was called into play ; 
- one side ran a ditch, and on the other a nettle-bank. 
recore, before raising her heavily-shod foot, she put down 
Singerly the basin and saucer upon the lowest of the 


es 





steps, then clambered the stile, and drew her treasures 
through its bars when once safe on terra firma at the other 
side. An equally cautious resumption of the precious load 
takes place when she thus feels herself safe; and it would 
be fine to observe the forced and half trembling way in 
which she takes up the priceless vessels and their invalua- 
ble contents, sliding them along the step to its utmost 
verge, then puts her hands under the ring at foot of the 
basin, brings her little chest against the body of the same, 
and with a heave, not unlike that with which a drayman 
lifts up a barrel of beer, she gets her load at last into such 
a position as seems most satisfactory to her. Meanwhile 
her father, ignorant of the perils his breakfast will undergo 
on its journey to him, waits rather impatiently by the hedge 
he has been trimming: more than once he has drawn out 
his knife, and given it an anticipatory whet upon his boot, 
preparatory to cutting those slices of bread-and-butter into 
oblong slips. 

Let us wish her a safe transit over the next peril, trust- 
ing her father’s breakfast may arrive safely at last, and that 
the empty crockery may reach home unbroken on the re- 
turn journey. The picture from which our engraving 18 
taken forms part of the current exhibition of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, Pall Mall. L. L. 
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VAUGHAN’S ESSAYS.* 


“ Lx changement d’etude est toujours un delassement, ” 
is the wise saying of an eminent Trench statesman. 
Englishmen have set up in opposition another, though 
not necessarily contrary, proposition: “ division of la- 
bour” is asserted to be the primal law of social life. 
The law is enforeed with rigour, and the few suffer 
for the good of the many. The mechanic spends an 
existence in manufacturing pin-heads, and he turns 
out an expert pin-head maker. In the mean time his 
mind, whose thoughts have been concentred round a 
piece of wire the hundredth part of an inch in diame- 
ter, has become dwarfed and stunted. 

George Herbert has said, “‘ Drudgery may be made 
divine ;’ and Tauler has affirmed, that “all skill is be- 
stowed on man from above, and the power to make 
shoes is a gift of the Holy Ghost.” Yet it must be 
hard even for the devout workman whom the mediz- 
vil preacher had in view to believe, when every thing 
tends to denial, that “man doth not live by bread 
alone.” 

Nor is it the mechanic only who is injured by this 
imperfection of our political economy. The student, 
acknowledging the same fundamental principle, suf- 
fers no less; though all the while science, philosophy, 
and literature appear to benefit by the exclusive de- 
votion of their followers. 

The world, forgetting that work without play makes 
a dull boy, and a duller man, grudges the hours not 
spent in the study; feels aggrieved if Bacon walk 
in his garden, or Newton sport with his dog Dia- 
mond, or Shakespeare make a night of it with Ben 
Jonson and the wits of the Globe. 

Yet it is very questionable whether this avarice 
does not defeat its own end. Consumptive poets like 
Kirke White scarcely profit themselves or the world 
by writing Odes to Disappointment. Had Schiller 
forsworn his Malaga and coffee, and shared in some 
of Goethe's joyous eccentricities, he might have lived 
to Goethe’s age. Had Paseal but mounted the saddle 
twice a week, and in good English style followed the 
hounds 

; “* Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale,” 
the thirty-nine years of his wonderful life might have 
been doubled, and he might have descended to the 
grave a patriarch of fourscore. 

To do ten days’ work in one day, is not a thrifty 
arrangement, if thereby you shorten your life by ten 
years. Unusual efforts we are all called upon to make 
in our course through this busy world. But the bow 
never unstrung is soon laid by. Menander has said 
that “those whom the gods love die early;’ Plautus 
repeats the same sad strain; and Quintilian, mourn- 
ing for a beloved son, laments that “the soonest to 
ripen is the quickest to fade.” 

This may be true. Yet is it not at least as true 
that a man’s years are to a great extent in his own 
keeping? Temperate habits, whether of body or mind, 
are at least likely to prolong our days. Over-exertion 
of the one or of the other, or of the one to the exelu- 


_* Essays and Remains of the Rev. Robert Alfred Vaughan. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by the Rev, Robert Vaughan, D.D. 2 vols. London: 


J. W. Parker. 1858, 


sion of the other, will certainly shorten them. We, 
ought to know this. Have we not learnt in schooj- 
days that there is such a desideratum as the men, 
sana in corpore sano? The vicious man forgets both 
parts of the sentence. The merely sensuous man ye. 
members the last alone. The student too often reco}. 
lects only the first. The wise man bethinks himself 
of both. 

These thoughts are naturally suggested by the 
brief memoir, which we could wish longer, prefixed 
by Dr. Vaughan to the lately collected and repub- 
lished essays of his son, the accomplished author of 
Hours with the Mystics. 

To have written this book alone, might well be 
deemed the work of halfa lifetime, when we remember 
the conscientious toil with which its writer consulted, 
cach in its native language, the dusty folios of an- 
cient and spoken Greek, of old and modern German, 
of Dutch and French, Italian and Spanish. But 
this was by no means Mr. Vaughan’s sole produe- 
tion. The Remains now before us comprise many 
elaborate and scholar-like papers, biographical an( 
philosophical, which were originally contributed to 
the British Quarterly Review, to Fraser's and the No- 
tional magazines. They include also choice extracts 
from sermons profound as Butler, beautiful as Jeremy 
Taylor. Norare these volumes without their embellish- 
ment of poetry, which, though not ofa very high order, 
bears witness to a fruitful and, what is more precious, 
a Ghastened imagination. In Mr. Vaughan Origen 
has met with an able apologist, Schleiermacher a lu 
cid expounder, Savonarola an eloquent biograpler, 
Mr. Mackay a keen-witted and troublesome oppo- 
nent, Sydney Smith a genial sympathiser, Goethe 
a discriminating admirer, Hypatia and the schools 
of Alexandria a faithful limner, and the courts of 
Germany a trustworthy chronicler. A fair amount of 
work this to have been accomplished in a life of five- 
and-thirty years. 

But Hercules must undertake other labours. 

Mr. Vaughan was also a preacher; and from the 
extracts afforded, it seems plain that he was not con- 
tent with generalities, but aimed to point out special 
truths to illustrate special facts. He did not feel 
himself bound to run through the whole round o! 
Christian doctrine in one discourse, nor expatiate on 
each of the seventeen kinds of faith enumerated by 3 
cyclopeedic divine. And inasmuch as he never preached 
because he had to say something, but rather because 
he had something to say, his sermons must have cost 
him considerable expenditure of brain-tissue. 

Here, then, we have the student leading two lives 
at once. The author alone he might well have bee? 
and still, though a graduate of the London University, 
have won the praises of Oxford and Cambridg 
professors* by his careful and graceful writings 
or had he rested content with being the preach! 





alone, he might still have addressed his cong! 
gation of some 1200 people, earnestly warning then, 
| affectionately exhorting them, faithfully teaching then 
winning souls to the service of the Master for who” 
he gladly spent and was spent. 

* See the letter of Sir James Stephen, included in the Memoir. and 


, . : ; T ‘ 
the allusion to the Essay on Schleiermacher in the notes te 7ioms* 
Bampton Lectures. 
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Both he could not be. Nature will not suffer men 
+o absent themselves with impunity from her wedding- 
feast. 

Wearied sovereigns, worn out in ruling an empire 
on which the sun never sets, she will indeed allow 
to spend the residue of their days with the monks 
of a San Yuste; but to the young man, whose every 
faculty should be in glorious and harmonious develop- 
ment, she forbids the cloister-life. ‘ Shut the door of 
thy study,” she cries; “it is early yet to take down 
the age-dimmed folio. Turn thine eyes to the glowing 
East, and see what preparation the sun maketh as he 
sets fourth on his royal progress. Come into the mea- 
dows, and read the hieroglyphs that I have written 
amid the verdure in primrose and violet, daisy and 
kingeup. Come into the forest, and listen to the 
musie of my breezes, as they swell loud the orchestra 
of leafy boughs. Come to the sandy shore, and hearken 
to the roar of the far-resounding surges. Come to the 
mountain, and look on the beauty that crowns the frozen 
summits, as the glories of orange and crimson fade in 
the western sky, and all around is clad in rosy snow.” 

If he to whom she speaks refuse to hear, though 
she charm thus wisely, she will surely punish. The 
slow languid pulse, the fluttering throbbing heart, the 
aching head, the cavernous lung, all too quickly follow 
her repulse. The books are left at last; the study- 
door is shut for ever ; darkened windows tell a mourn- 
ful tragedy ; and the curtain falls on a dreary proces- 
sion of weeping mourners. 

Of all the blessings that brighten as they fly, none 
shines so fair in its waning as health. Ere we lost it 
we knew not that we had it. Death alone can end our 
regrets for its departure. 

But let us leave this sad subject. Let us, in look- 
ing for a while at the works which Mr. Vaughan has 
bequeathed us, forget how rich our inheritance would 
have been had length of years been granted him. We 
will, for a few minutes, cheat ourselves into the belief 
that he went down to the grave full of days as he did 

full of honours. 

The most striking characteristic of Vaughan’s £s- 
says is their richness of imagination. From Northern 
ice-floe and Southern isles, from Eastern gardens 
and Western prairies, he gathers his many-flowered 
garland of metaphors and bright fancies — old le- 
sends and quaint apologues. In Sydney Smith such 
manifold and startling analogies would be pure wit; 
in Vaughan the sense of beauty outweighs the feeling 
“! surprise, and the reader will bestow upon him the 
P e's wreath rather than the jester’s motley. Our au- 
thor is almost too profusely prodigal of his imagery, 
and in the parable we sometimes forget the precept. 
Chis was the error of overflowing youth. Disease and 
““rrowWw soon restrained the stream within its proper 
bounds. The reader will notice a marked difference 
- this respect between the essay on Schleiermacher 
and that on Tauler. Mr. Vaughan’s complete mastery 
Yet words will be seen from the following passage : 


‘i + ig . . 2 a i 
“Tt is curious to observe how rapidly the mind gives way 


7" the unnatural strain of this superessential abstrac- 
, and indemnifies itself by imaginative and fantastical 


Yt, 


cy 


., *sses for the attempt to sojourn in an atmosphere so rare. 

rst ecctacw ic . ‘ : 

<a ecstasy 18 an iadescribable state, any form or voice 
id n 


iar or materialise it. 


The vague boundlessness of 





this exaltation, in which the soul swoons away, is not to be 
hinted at by the highest utterance of mortal speech. But a 
degenerate age or a lower order of mind demands the detail 
and imagery of amore tangible marvel. The demand creates 
supply, and the mystic, deceiver or deceived, or both, begins 
to furnish forth for himself and others a full itinerary of 
those regions in the unseen world which he has scanned or 
traversed in his moments of elevation. He describes the 
starred baldrics and meteor-swords of the aerial panoply ; 
tells what forlorn shapes have been seen standing dark 
against a far depth of brightness, like stricken pines on a 
sunset horizon; what angelic forms, in gracious companies, 
alight about the haunts of men, thwarting the evil and open- 
ing pathways for the good; what genii tend what mortals, 
and under what astral influences they work weal or woe ; 
what beings of the middle air crowd in embattled rows the 
mountain side, or fill some vast amphitheatre of silent and 
inaccessible snow,—how some encamp in the valley, under 


the pennons of the summer lightning, and others find a 


tented field where the slow wind unrolls the exhalations 
along the marsh and builds a billowy canopy of vapours: all 
is largely told,—what ethereal heraldry marshals with its 
blazon the thrones and dominions of the unseen realm ; what 
giant powers and principalities darken with long shadow, or 
illumine with a winged wake of glory, the forms of follow- 
ing myriads,—their ranks and races, wars and destiny, as 
minutely registered as the annals of some neighbour pro- 
vince, as confidently recounted as though the seer had 
nightly slipped his bonds of flesh, and mingled in their 
council or their battle.” Hours with the Mystics, vol. i. pp. 
97, 98. 

A deeper than superficial acquaintance with Mr. 
Vaughan’s writings will convince the reader that the 
writer's erudition is not inferior to his imagination. 
German in its depth, his learning is French in its 
readiness and facility of application. It is no slight 
honour for a writer of twenty-three to have attracted 
the notice and won the praises of a University profes- 
sor of history, and of one of our most eminent Greek 
scholars. Yet Mr. Vaughan was not older than this 
when he wrote his paper on “ Origen,” of which ‘Tal- 
fourd declared that he “ scarcely ever remembered to 
have read an essay by any young man so rich in pro- 
mise for the future ;”’* while of its author Sir James 
Stephen remarks, “ At that time (thirty years ago) 
there was no youth of my own acquaintance, IL believe 
there was none living, who could have produced (there 
was certainly none who did produce) a composition so 
full of sound learning, so highly wrought up, without 
any tawdry ornament, and so continually progressing 
from one weighty truth to another.”+ 

The perseverance which renders a writer tho- 
roughly master of every detail of his subject isa praise- 
worthy quality. The power to reproduce this know- 
ledge in a shape that shall arrest and fix the attention 
is a fnost enviable gift; and Mr. Vaughan wins alike 
our aduztiration and respect. 

Nor was he devoid of ready wit and quiet humour, 
as those can well testify who knew him best, and 
knew these as the prevailing characteristics of his 
lively and sparkling conversation. In combating a 
theological foe he often makes good use of the lighter 
arms of sarcasm and irony, and shows himself an 
adept at the weapons of a Pascal. 

Mr. Vaughan at one time thought of following the 


artist's profession. His early pre dil etions are mani 
fested in the pictorial skill by which he has made 
* Memoir, p. xxxvi. + Ibid. p. xxxv. 
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words to glow with all the depth and brightness of a 
Danby. Nor is narrative power wanting to him: the 
Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein may challenge the criticism 
of the artist no less than of the scholar. And lastly, 
we would point to the thoroughness ofall Mr. Vaughan’s 
writings. His knowledge of books is not a bare ac- 
quaintance with title-pages and tables of contents. 
Our modern critics are too ready to suppose that they 
may imitate the rapidity of a leading “ counsel.” But 
books, the result of a long life of thought and diligent 
research, demand other treatment than the lawyer’s 
brief. The future chief-justice of England may give 
an opinion on twenty cases in a morning, and pocket 
his fees accordingly ; but the critic who has some- 
thing better in his mind’s eye than so many “ guineas 
n sheet,” who honestly strives to do his duty in that 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call him, 
must rest satisfied with less brilliant, less lucrative 
achievements. 

That this was the estimate which Mr. Vaughan had 
formed of his profession, is clear from the result of his 
labours. 


“'Thoroughness in what he undertook,” says the father 
of his son, “ was so completely the habit of his mind, and the 
sense of being able to realise it was so necessary to plea- 
sure in his work, that the enormous labour requisite to such 
an accomplishment of his task (the Hours with the Mystics), 
had it been all foreseen, might well have deterred him from 
committing himself to it. Such severe and continuous effort 
would probably have appeared to be hardly compatible with 
the official duties of another kind to which he had bound 
himself. But every new disclosure of difficulty saw him 
more and more committed to his object. Ifat all disposed to 
look back, so much had been done that judgment, and even 
conscience, seemed to say, itis too late. So point after point 
was gained, until the entire literature and analysis of the 
theme were at his command.” Memoir, p. lxxvii. 


Judging from his poetical Remains, we think Mr. 
Vaughan made the wiser choice in selecting prose as 
the vehicle of his thoughts. At all events, his fancy 
was not sufficiently under restraint to have allowed 
him to become an effective dramatist. When he con- 
fines himself within the limits of rhyme and rhythm 
it is in his shorter pieces that he moves with greatest 
freedom. 

It is not easy for the critic to refrain from usurp- 
ing the office of the eulogist when he knows full well 
that the subject of his remarks has manifested to the 
world only a few of those rare qualities which made 
him the esteemed and beloved companion of private 
life. As with Sterling, whom, in his brilliant but sadly 
brief life, the author of these Remains so closely re- 
sembles, the writings tell but little ofall that was best 
and noblest in the man. 

Those who were acquainted with Mr. Vaughan 
through his published works, knew him as a profound 
scholar—a thorough master of his native tongue; 
those who knew him personally, knew a brave and 
manly soul, who fought nobly against disease and the 
sorrow Which darkened so many hearts at this time 
last year, when an empire seemed slipping from our 
grasp, and the mangled bodies of murdered friends 
and relatives cried aloud to the Avenger of blood. 
Among the many crimes for which the sepoy will have 
to answer on the great Day of Account will be this, 
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that his ruthless violence shortened the days* of One | 


who 
“bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use.” 
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SPEED READING LAUNCE'S LETTER, 
By J. GILBERT. 





Lavunce’s impatient master, Proteus, had despatched him jy 
a violent hurry to find that dilatory individual ironically 
named Speed, who had Valentine for master. But Maste 
Launce, as was not uncommon with him, had business ayj 
feelings of his own, which he preferred to follow and jy. 
dulge before indulging his master with obedience. Loye 
too, was a masterful passion, as his master knew; and 
Launce must needs follow his master, as himself wou) 
say, and be in love. In order to avoid mistakes, and hay 
a clear understanding with Love himself, the sententious 
lackey had made a “cat-log of her conditions” with whon 
it pleased him to be enamoured. 

Commencing the study of the items in this precious lis 
of qualifications, he meets his fellow Speed ; whereupon, in. 
stead of delivering his orders, he tempts him with a sight 
of the “cat-log,” and they repose themselves in front of 
the great portico here; Launce rolling himself up, as it 
were, in malicious delight at the trick he was playing his 
interlocutor, and the beating the delay would bring abou’. 
Thus Mr. Gilbert has shown them—Speed stretched at length 
upon the pavement, pitting his wits against those of Launce, 
and reading the items with a fleering impertinence of self 
conceit which must not a little have delighted Launce; tha: 
malicious rascal being aware of the Damoclean whip he hell 
over the critic by retention of his message. Launce accori. 
ingly, mischievous as a coiled squirrel, huddles himself up, 
and bides the conclusion; which arriving with the words 
read by Speed, “and more wealth than faults,” he replies 
“Why, that word makes the faults gravious: well, I'll have 
her; and, ifit be a match, as nothing is impossible—” Hex 
he breaks off suddenly; and Speed, the while, expecting « 
least an invitation to the breakfast at the wedding, breath 
lessly exclaims, ‘What, then?” gets for his pains deliver 
of the message, and has to hurry off to the prospect of: 
beating, followed by the profound logician Launce, sayiv, 
“ Now will he be swinged for reading my letter: an unma 
nerly slave, that will thrust himself into secrets ! I'll aft, 
to rejoice in the boy’s correction.” 

There, between them, sits upon his haunches Launces 
immortal dog, the great pattern of curs and Crabs. A 40 
for cunning and malicious mischief the genuine counterpa" 
of his master ; for there he is, half screwing up his eyes " 
the sunlight, half winking them in subtle fun. Did ev" 
such another pair of rogues as he and his master meet beio™ 
or since? There is a guarded look about his hairy visage, * 
if he would fain not express the chuckling devil that @ 
ninely laughed within. There is a contented creep and p" 
about the shaggy brute indicative of wondrous keenns 
that explains instantly the plot of his misbehaviour 1 Ms 
dame Sylvia’s dining-chamber. It was not sheer glutto!! 
led to the thieving of that capon’s leg, but an artful p™ 
to avoid being made a present of. Surely the master ™* 
would take a whipping for his dog’s fault deserved at leas’ 
as much consideration from the cur. oe 

This is a picture of great force and characteristic ®" 
crimination, moreover finished with superior care and es 
cacy to the well-known artist’s general practice. We es" 
ourselves fortunate in presenting it to our subscribers, *” 
have but to add that the original is now exhibiting _* 
Gallery of the Old Society of Painters in Water-colou 
Pall Mall, East. L. L. 


* Memoir, pp. xevii. xeviii. 
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LUNATICS AT LARGE, 


Moprrn life has grown so commonplace and uniform, 
that those who seek originality must often make up 
their minds to a long journey. They must leave the 
recions of black coats, black hats, shaven faces, visit- 
ing-cards, and regular payments. They must wander 
away into strange lands,—lands where the Bohemian 
reigns supreme, sublimely contemptuous of respect- 
ability, and often forgetful of soap,—lands where art- 
ists whose productions are rejected by “hanging com- 
mittees” share their sorrows with journalists whose 
articles are scorned by editors. The atmosphere of 
these lands is rough, keen, but sometimes bracing. 
Some of the inhabitants are boobies, many are bores ; 
few of them have entered Bohemia willingly, many of 
them have been driven there; but at least they are 
not commonplace. Broken-down as many of them 
are, there is yet a spice of careless daring about them 
which is rather attractive to a man who has been suf- 
fering asphyxia at evening parties. Their talk may 
not be very profound, sometimes not very edifying ; 
but at least it is tolerably free from fadeurs and pre- 
tentious truisms. The very bores have a character of 
their own. And so, as Grub Street was probably quite 
as interesting as Ranelagh, Bohemia has charms which 
in Belgravia are unknown. Many men have crossed 
the border of late years on expeditions of discovery, 
and brought back really very interesting reports. It 
is not a pleasant land to live in, this Bohemia; much 
ofit is but an arid wilderness, where the only foun- 
tains are those that run with gin-and-water. For all 
that, the inhabitants are a noticeable race,—jolly, 
kindly, reckless, bearded, penniless fellows. Almost 
every man has his hobby, which he is never tired of 
trotting out, and on whose points he can descant for 
hours; and the heroes of this article are men who 
1ave ridden their hobby so wildly, that they have lost 
their wits in the chase. They are, in fact, lunatics at 
large-—Bohemians who are most unaccountably out 
of Bedlam, or rather Bicétre. 

__ For our lunaties at large are chiefly Frenchmen. 
Chere is a sublimity about their insanity to which we 
poor “insulars” can make no pretension; a kind of 


hearty glorious persuasion that every one is mad but 
themselves, that they alone are sane—sane, do we say? 


—inspired! Your Frenchman has many advantages 
over us in this matter. He has the excitement of a 
revolution every fifteen years, of an émeute every fif- 
teen months. The most magnificent absurdities are 
cravely preached by a hundred Socialist leaders. Con- 
servatism is determined not to be outdone. Ifa man 
desires to get thoroughly, honestly, and cheerfully 
mad, let him subscribe to the Univers for a twelve- 
month, aid ornament his hair with loose leaves of 
that amazing periodical in place of the traditional 
straw. Between Veuillot and Fourier, between the 
l tramontanists and the believers in the mer de limo- 
“dde, it is odd indeed if your French lunatic does not 
 t€ out pretty strongly. He does. He starts forth, 
the Don Quixote of the nineteenth century, to redress 
all Wrongs, moral, social, political, or religious. To 
“me of these men we proceed to introduce the reader, 





_” a apostle of Fourier, to a seeker after the philo- 


sopher’s stone, to a magnificent vegetarian, and others. 
We owe our own acquaintance with these worthies to 
M. Champfleury, who, in his book Les Laxcentriques, 
has sketched their peculiarities with much graphic 
power and considerable humour. He has devoted 
himself lovingly to the study of these men ; has sought 
them in their own haunts, fallen in with their strange 
fancies, and ably told their story. First ofall, we take 
Jean Journet, 

There was a grand meeting of the Peace Congress 
on August 24th, 1849. Men ofall nations and of all 
opinions had assembled. There were worthy men 
who believed that Astra would soon return to earth 
and fix her summer residence at Manchester; that 
railways would knit the world together in bonds of 
love; and that Turks and Russians, Germans and 
Italians, Kaffirs and Bosjesmen, Pawnees and Coman- 
chees would lie down lovingly together, and crown 
their peaceful heads with wreaths of cotton-twist. 
There were poets and mill-owners, journalists and 
politicians, men of genius and madmen,—Victor Hugo 
and Jean Journet. The great French poet delivered 
the opening address; and scarcely had the sound of 
his eloquent periods died away when a strange figure 
arose, and with impassioned gesticulation claimed 
the right of speech. It was readily granted. Jean 
Journet thus began: “‘ My position is a terrible one 
... Lsadly need encouragement. . . . Will you grant 
it?” The worthy friends of peace were also friends 
of fair-play. They urged the orator to proceed; and 
the orator, nothing loth, proceeded: “ 1 will explain 
as clearly as possible the means of establishing uni- 
versal peace. Jesus was the son of a carpenter. Very 
well; what is my own position now? By and by, 
perhaps, we shall see.” The peace-men stared. The 
speech was strange ; could the orator be sober? They 
stared again. Presently there rose a murmur in the 
hall. They grew impatient. Some one cried out to 
Jean, “ Will you be kind enough to explain your idea?” 
“ My idea!” answered Jean with a contemptuous em- 
phasis,—‘“‘ my idea! Why, I have a hundred thou- 
sand ideas!” ‘There was loud laughter. Jean was 
interrupted. The meeting grew tired of the farce, 
which to Jean was no farce at all. Growing more and 
more excited, he concluded thus: ‘ Do but retlect on 
what I have told you this day, and the whole world, 
in a moment of gratitude, will ere long echo the words, 
‘Universal Peace, Universal Association, Universal 
Harmony!” And thus saying, he left the room. 

Doubtless such an address caused no little aston- 
ishment. Who was he, this wild sibylline figure, with 
his strange actions and his stranger words? We can 
imagine benevolent men from Manchester and amiable 
enthusiasts from Boston asking the question with in- 
tense interest. Ifthey asked Victor Hugo, they would 
readily get an answer. 

Jean Journet was born at Carcassonne in 17%). 
At college he was a very indifferent student. He left 
it in disgust, and came to Paris. Very soon he be- 
came a Carbonaro. The “lodge” to which he be- 
longed was discovered by the government, and he 
fled to Spain. The Spanish Constitutionalists were 
then fighting against the army of the Duke d’'Angou- 
léme, and Jean joined their forces. ‘Taken prisone1 
by the French, he was sent to gaol at Castillet. His 
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treatment there seems to have been unnecessarily 
harsh. He was immured in a horrible dungeon, with- 
out light, without even a pallet of straw to rest his 
head upon. The only sound that interrupted the 
monotonous silence of the gaol was caused by the 
nightly passage of a diligence outside the walls. We 
need not wonder if Jean Journet’s mind, never a very 
strong one, was shaken by his sufferings. When he 
was at length released, he established himself as an 
apothecary at Limoux, a little town near Carcassonne. 
He married, and led a quiet happy life. Like many 
men, equally earnest and far more wise, Jean grew 
tired of political agitation; but he still reflected on 
the miseries of the people, and still sought some 
panacea for them. In the intervals of his business 
he studied the publications of the St. Simonians; but 
these failed to satisfy him. At length some friend 
mentioned to him the name of Fourier. Journet ob- 
tained his works, studied them, and was convinced. 
This was the Morrison's Pill for which he had yearned. 
The good man resolved to visit Paris, and to seek an 
interview with the master. Arriving at Paris, he learnt 
that the Fourierists occasionally met together, and he 
hastened to attend one of their meetings. The worthy 
apothecary thought he should listen to earnest dis- 
cussion upon social problems, and to eloquent illus- 
tration of the manner in which these could be solved. 
He went, and found the Fourierists discussing—what? 
—the state of dramatic poetry in the thirteenth cen- 
tury! This was sufficiently painful; but other disen- 
chantments were in store for him. Surely, thought 
he, this*Fourier,—this profound thinker, this noble 
reformer,—leads a happy life, supported in affluence 
by his affectionate disciples. He went to see him, 
and found Fourier alone, in bed, pale, sick, and poor, 
in a wretched chamber. Profoundly grieved, he re- 
turned to his shop at Limoux; but still continued to 
read Fourier, and to believe in him. His faith grew 
stronger every day. Tired of inactivity, he finally re- 
solved to devote his whole life to the task of popular- 
ising his master’s ideas. The professed Fourierists 
discouraged him; good easy people, they found it 
much pleasanter to talk about dramatic poetry than 
to wander over the country preaching their theories 
in the highways and byways. Jean Journet was more 
in earnest. At his own expense he published a host 
of little pamphlets, which he lavishly distributed 
among the people. His methods of distribution were 
rather singular. There was a representation of Robert 
le Diable at the Opera on the 8th of March 1841. Jean 
Journet was there ; heedless of Meyerbeer’s musie, he 
thought only of Fourier’s ; phalanstery, and persisted 
in distributing his pamphlets. The audience were 
annoyed. Here was a man who would not let them 
listen in peace to the Robert, toi que jaime, but who 
persisted in boring them with social philosophy. The 
police were appealed to, and Jean was arrested. The 
police authorities could make nothing of him, so they 
sent him to Bicétre. Here he very naturally grew 
still more insane. The doctors who visited him re- 
tired in a fury, for he endeavoured to convert them! 
Ultimately his friends obtained his release. And now 
a bright idea came to Jean. Why should he waste 
his valuable time upon policemen and doctors? He 
would appeal rather to the great minds of the age, 





; i 
who could not fail to recognise the value of his theo. 
ries. Good Jean tried to convert George Sand; py 
the literary lady was obstinately “not at home.” yy | 
tried Victor Hugo: Hugo treated him kindly, but yp. | 
mained unconverted. He tried Lamartine; was yp. 
buffed, and denounced that estimable personage in the 
most violent manner: for we must confess that oy, 
friend was sadly given to use bad language. Fourie;’s 
theories seemed to him so clear and so perfect, that ho 
attributed to wilful blindness and sheer dishonesty 
any refusal to adopt them. On the whole, he foun 
his endeavour to convert the great writers utterly un. 
successful. Let us appeal to the honest heart, the 
unsophisticated intellect of rural France. Jean Journet 
strapped his knapsack on his shoulders, and com. 
menced his apostolic mission. Still in vain: the 
honest villagers stared, laughed, or yawned, and then 
returned to the cabaret. Very well; let us try the 
clergy. Jean Journet demands to see the Bishop of 
Montpellier. The bishop’s secretary regards Jean's 
dusty garments with looks of well-bred dismay. ‘“ Whon 
shall I announce?” “ The apostle,” answers Jean. 
Jean enters, and begins his operations by denouncing 
the poor bishop as a “sacrilegious Levite” and “a 
mercenary priest.” The bishop bows; the bishop is 
a good-humoured man. The bishop has a long con. 
versation with Jean, buys many of his pamphlets, but 
is not converted to Fourierism. France seems deaf to 
the voice of the charmer; let us try Belgium. The 
braves Belges ave equally deaf. Jean Journet returns 
to Paris, and finds himself in very poor circumstances; 
for let it not be forgotten that the good man was tho- 
roughly sincere and disinterested, and spent all his 
money in his “apostolic labours.” Now, to support 
his wife and children, he suspends his pilgrimage, be- 
comes a florist, works hard, and saves a little money. 
This done, he resumes his peregrinations, unwearied, 
undaunted, all the more earnest the more he suffers, 
all the more convinced of Fourier’s infallibility the 
more he finds Fourier laughed at and Fourierism as 
sailed. | 

One of Moliére’s plays was being performed at the 
Théatre de la République. As the audience listened to 
the speeches of Orgon, of Alceste, or of Sganarelle, Jean 
Journet thought only of Fourier. Presently, upon the 
astounded occupants of the boxes and the pit, there 
descended a host of little pamphlets from the galley. 
White as a snowstorm, and as incessant, the pap! 
shower came down ; it was in vain to ery, “ Hold, hold! 
from capacious pockets, in coat and waistcoat and 
trousers, the terrible shower continued ; cries, shouts, 
hisses, remonstrances, threats were > disregarded; Jean 
Journet stood aloft, calm, but implacable’ and only 
the police at length could stop him. This, as we a 
already seen, was one of Jean’s favourite modes 
propagandism; but another was stranger still. He 
believed himself to be a great actor ; and so he deter 
mined to “come out,” to succeed, and to combine 
lectures on Fourierism with performances of Racin¢. 
His efforts to carry out this plan were long fruitles: 
but at length he succeeded in assembling a comp”? 
of friends, ‘and i in obtaining the use of a little theatre. 
Britannicus was the play chosen, and Journet himse® 
represented the unfortunate young prince :—but—bt" 
—but how can we relate the afflicting story? Imaginé 
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a gentleman with the richest and most racy Mayo 
brogue impersonating Hamlet at Drury Lane; would 
not the result be disastrous? Even so was it with 
Jean, whose strong southern accent was horrible to 
Parisian ears, and who succeeded in making Britanni- 
eus an irresistibly comic character. A man like Jean, 
however, may be defeated, but never subdued. There 
is a dignity and an energy about him that inspires 
many men with reverential awe. We learn that no 
footman in France could resist the Apostle. It is in 
vain to tell Jean that Mr. This or Lady That is not 
at home; Jean fixes his piercing gaze upon the trem- 
bling menial; “ Traitor!” cries he, and the terrified 
Jeames allows the Apostle free passage. Jean has 
made a poet tremble in his study and a minister quail 
in his bureau. There is a passionate, vehement, pierc- 
ing emphasis even in the titles ofhis brochures: “Cries 
and Sighs,” “Jeremiah,” ‘‘ Universal Social Resurrec- 
tion,” ‘“ Cry of Deliverance,” ‘Cry of Indignation.” 
Whenever any thing peculiarly interesting happened 
to him, he would forthwith publish a new pamphlet, 
and send copies to the most eminent men of the day. 
Once he had sent some to Casimir Delavigne. He 
calls to ask Delavigne’s opinion of them; Delavigne is 
said to be ill. He calls again; Delavigne is no better. 
He calls a third time; the servant gives him the same 
answer. Jean grows suspicious: “Ill! He has no 
right to be illsolong! One should either live or die!” 
Delavigne hears the .noise, and calls out to ask the 
name of his turbulent visitor. ‘It is the apostle,” an- 
swers Jean. Delavigne bows: “Be kind enough to 
walk in.” Jean enters, looks Delavigne full in the face, 
and asks, “ Have you read the pamphlet which I sent 
you?” Delavigne is obliged to confess that he has 
not. “Then pray, sir,” continues Jean, raising his 
voice and speaking in the most peremptory manner, 
—‘then pray, sir, what have you done with it?” De- 
lavigne is intimidated by the Apostle’s energy, and 
searches for the pamphlet. He finds it at length— 
in his waste-paper-basket ; and then Jean does “ give 
itto him.” The poor poet never felt more uncomfort- 
able in his life than now, whilst wincing under the 
withering sarcasm, the passionate declamation, of our 
lunatic at large. 

_ Mad as Jean may be, he has not lost the ready 
wit that characterises the Frenchman. He once in- 
terrupted a fashionable concert to talk of Fourier, and 
the attendants were ordered to remove him; but we 
know Jean’s power over the flunkey race. They could 
not summon up sufficient courage to execute the or- 
der of expulsion. Next the gardes municipaux were ap- 
pealed to, and Jean was on the point of being expelled. 
A prophet never despairs. In his most fascinating 
tones, with his most expressive gesticulation, with his 
ost winning smile, Jean exclaimed, “I place myself 
under the protection of the ladies!” And of course he 
_ allowed to remain. What Frenchman could re- 
“Ist So delightful a touch of gallant sentimentality ? 
Wiis. Apostle has not appeared much in public of 
Ht, as m= fact, he grows old and weary. The Club- 
dienes a = would not listen to him, and the govern- 
heres — ITT. has a strong objection to apos- 
hikes “s ind. But Jean Journet’s faith cannot be 

—. 44ven now, it is probable enough that the 

od man is wandering along—rather slowly though, 





for he is close upon threescore—through the provinces, 
loaded with Fourierist tracts, and seeking anxiously 
for converts. Converts come not. France is as blind 
as ever. Jean Journet did once have a follower, a young 
man; but that misguided youth went astray, and set 
up as an apostle on his own account. Poor Jean! one 
cannot think of him without some interest and some 
pity; for he does believe that his system would re- 
medy all the evils of society, and he is grieved that no 
one will listen to his preaching. Sincerity, honesty, 
earnestness, and self-sacrifice are beautiful even in a 
lunatic at large ; and surely, if one were travelling in 
rural France, and if one met the poor old Fourierist 
tramping on the dusty roads, one would not refuse to 
buy some of his pamphlets; and one would talk very 
kindly, very lovingly, to the weary old man over a bot- 
tle of the best wine that the village inn could give. 

Jean Journet became crazy through political excite- 
ment ; but our next lunatic at large owes his insanity 
to a yet more common cause—even love. It is rather 
a touching story, that of Carnevale; he too may still 
be seen. ‘There are many strange students to be met 
with any day, between ten and three, in the Biblio- 
theque Royale at Paris ; but perhaps the strangest of 
them all is aman who is clothed entirely in red, whose 
very slippers are red. His papers and his books are 
spread before him on the table as before any student 
in our own dear old Museum, and he works as quietly ; 
but among his papers lies his hat, and a very re- 
markable hat it is—a broad one, of straw, the ribbon 
round which has been replaced by a little chain of 
steel, to which he has attached artificial flowers, glass 
beads, tinsel, and all the trifles that would delight an 
Ashantee, or an Ojibbeway chieftain. Strangers na- 
turally stare a good deal at the man in red; some of 
them even follow him in the streets. But he does not 
seem to excite much attention as he walks along; he 
is evidently a familiar object to Parisian eyes, and the 
provincials quickly give up the pursuit. The gentle- 
man in red is Carnevale. An Italian by birth, and 
in tolerably good circumstances, he came to Paris in 
1826. He was very warmly received by his fellow- 
countrymen there ; for his manners were pleasing, and 
his talents considerable. But suddenly he disappeared 
from his usual haunts. Carnevale was in love,—deeply, 
madly, passionately in love; and the loved one died. 
To him the shock was terrible, immense. He had 
loved with all the fire and intensity of an Italian's pas- 
sion; and his reason gave way before this awful blow. 
Day after day he went to the graveyard where she 
rested, flinging himself upon the ground, praying and 
weeping by the tomb. It was soon observed that, on 
rising from his prayers, he drew a paper from his 
pocket, folded in the shape of a letter, and concealed 
it near the tomb. After this had been done for se- 
veral days, the letters were taken from their hiding- 
place, and carried to a rich Italian gentleman, who 
was well known in Paris for his generosity towards all 
his countrymen in distress. The letters were opened: 
they were addressed to the dead! On some of them 
the writing had been obliterated by moisture; but one 
of them was easily read. 

“ Beloved,” writes Carnevale, “ you do not write to me. 
.... Are you so busy in your new world that you have for- 
gotten your friends in the old? For five long days have I 
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waited—waited to hear from you—waited in vain. Beloved, 
I cannot sleep; or if for a moment I slumber, it is only to 
dream of you still.... You have not even given me your ad- 
dress. I could have sent your clothes to you ;—and yet, and 
yet, do not ask me for them. I hang them upon the chairs 
in my little room, and then I dream that you will soon be 
with me. You come not; but the very robes which have 
touched you make my chamber so sweet and so sacred that it 
is a delight for me to enter it... .I wish that I could have 
your portrait taken; but it must be well done, wondrously 
done, to rival that portrait which is already painted in my 
soul! Can you not reply to me to-morrow? If you are in- 
deed too busy, I do not ask you for a page, I do not ask you 
even for a line, I ask you only to write these three words, 
—‘T love you.’ CARNEVALE.” 


Surely it is touching, this love that extended be- 
yond the grave, this devotion of the poor, passionate, 
crazy Italian, who knelt madly at her tomb, and tried 
to send his cries of despairing love to that far land 
where she rested now. He thoroughly believed that 
she was able to receive and understand all his letters, 
and his grief was bitter at her silence. At length he 
gave up all hope: he had written thirty letters, and 
she had not answered one. He wrote no more, but 
sank into a state of the deepest dejection. His intel- 
lect was still clear on most other points, and he was 
as kindly and as gentle as of old. One day he passed 
a clothier’s shop, where cloth of many gaudy colours 
was displayed. Carnevale entered the shop, and 
bought several yards of cloth. Some days after this 
he appeared in the streets clothed in red from head to 
foot. A crowd of idlers gathered round him, followed 
him through the streets, and attended him to his 
house. Next day he issued forth again, clothed all in 
yellow. There was still a crowd after him, but not 
such a numerous one as on the previous day. On the 
third day he was clothed in sky-blue, and the crowd was 
smaller still; there are so many things in Paris to em- 
ploy the gossips and the idlers, that Carnevale soon 
ceased to excite much curiosity, and he was allowed 
to wander about in peace, still dreaming of the dead. 
He had ceased to attract much attention when the re- 
volution of 1830 happened. Carnevale knew nothing 
of polities, and never read the newspapers. In the 
great days of July he walked out as usual; but this 
time his dress gave him a whimsical resemblance to 
Henri Quatre. The men of the barricades thought 
that he had dressed thus oddly on purpose to insult 
them by an insolent display of his Legitimist opinions. 
A strong party of them proposed to cool his monarchi- 
eal ardour by flinging him into the Seine ; but luckily 
a cabman recognised him, and informed the infuriated 
ouvriers that the suspected Legitimist was simply—a 
lunatic at large. In great distress and perplexity Car- 
nevale came home. Fearing to venture abroad any 
longer in his grotesque costumes, he again put on a 
sober suit of black ; but black is the colour of sorrow, 
and Carnevale was miserable in it. His brain was 
troubled and sad. The dark clouds of his grief again 
rolled before him, and shut out light and hope. He 
took a wise resolution. Of his own accord he marched 
off to Bicétre, and placed himself under the care of the 
physicians. The doctors were astonished, as they 
well might be, at the singular fact ofa man’s declaring 
himself insane, and applying for relief. They placed 
him under a gentle course of treatment; but Carne- 


~ ar 
vale soon thought he could best cure himself. One 
day he said to the physician who attended him, “ Doo. 
tor, send for my coloured clothes.” They were broug}; 
Carnevale hastily flung off his black suit, dressed ies. 
self in red; and instantly the clouds seemed to yojj 
away, his brain was cleared, and his spirit lighteneg 
“It was the black,” said he, “that made me ill, Yo 
are mad to wear it—mad. You look as if you were 
going to a funeral; but I, in my light, my cheerfy] 
red, I am happy and joyous and gay. Besides, these 
coloured clothes let my friends know what mood I am 
in. When I dress in red, they stop and say, ‘ Ah, Cay. 
nevale is happy this morning.’ If I feel less gladness, 
I. dress myself in yellow. If by any chance I am goy. 
rowful, then I put on my sky-blue; but you, you with 
your monotonous black, you are mad.” The doctor 
was no pedant; he was a kindly intelligent man. He 
saw that Carnevale was perfectly harmless; that on 
most points he was sufficiently sane; and that his 
eccentricities were simply amusing. He said to him, 
therefore, ‘Go; you are cured.” 

Carnevale, in his coloured garments, came back to 
his home. Unfortunately his little patrimony had 
grown smaller still since he came to Paris, and he 
was now obliged to obtain some employment. He ac- 
cordingly gave lessons in Italian,—gave good ones — 
and obtained several pupils. His means were small, but 
sufficient for his simple tastes. He never sleeps ina 
bed ; and leaves his house every morning at five o'clock 
to attend the markets. He is a great judge of fish, of 
which he buys a good deal, less for himself than for 
his friends. Small though his income may be, he 
spends part of it in charity. He is universally beloved. 
Italian ladies often send him little trinkets, which he 
attaches to his wonderful straw-hat. He has not given 
up his faith that he can communicate with the dead. 
You see him leave the library; he takes some friend 
by the arm, and talks eagerly with him. Meet him 
an hour afterwards, and he will tell you, “ I have just 
been talking to Laffite’— Laffite, who died twenty 
years ago. Malibran and the great Napoleon are 
among his most frequent interlocutors. One day he 
met Lablache: “ Ah, Lablache, good morning; I have 
just parted from Bellini.” Lablache stared. “ Bellini! 
what Bellini?” “Are there two? I mean the glorious 
composer of Norma.” Lablache gasped out in his as 
tonishment, “ But, my dear Carnevale, Bellini’s dead r 
‘“ Dead !” rejoined Carnevale, “ dead! Ah, Lablache, 
you are a fine singer, and a worthy fellow too; but 
you're mad, quite mad !” 

Another lunatic at large, who is pretty constant 
in his attendance at the library, is M. Lucas—Lucas, 
who has discovered the quadrature of the circle. 11 
you walk behind him in the street, you will hear him 
in animated conversation with himself. He starts 
objections to his own discovery, and vigorously mail 
tains them ; but always ends by refuting his imaginaly 
opponent. The quadrature of the eircle! it is a gl 
rious discovery; and yet Lucas takes no credit to 
himself for it. It has been made by no peculiar me™ 
or genius of his; it has come to him by inspiratio”. 
in visions and dreams. Even if you doubt his ¢” 
rectness, he will hear you patiently ; but what ts CY 
ing, what does annoy even a mathematician, is this—~ 





that the Institute, to whom he has sent his proo!: 
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have taken no notice of him, but have coolly appro- 
priated all his discoveries. He could perchance for- 
vive them even that, if they would but let the public 
have the benefit of his researches; but what do you 
think these sham savans have done? Why, sir, they 
have made one of their fraternity write a book, in which 
all Lucas’s discoveries are accepted and developed ; 
and this book is kept secret! As for the fellow that 
wrote it, his nom de guerre is Tobi—an anagram for the 
distinguished M. Biot,—and this Zobi wrote the book 
in private. Some day, if they provoke him to it, Lucas 
will take the trouble to unveil this most infamous plot, 
and show Zobi in his true colours. Lucas knows where 
he wrote the book, how long he took writing it, how 
it was printed, whose presses were borrowed for the 
oceasion, how many copies were struck off, how they 
were disposed of, how the law, which requires that 
a copy of every new work shall be exhibited, has been 
skilfully evaded, and, in fact, shows how the whole atro- 
cious affair has been managed. Meanwhile he informs 
us that the mysterious book is kept securely under 
lock and key, and that no one even among the mem- 
bers of the Institute is allowed to read it without 
special permission from all his colleagues. Is it pos- 
sible that Henry Lord Brougham, member of the In- 
stitute, is concerned in these discreditable machin- 
ations ? 

M. Lucas’s discovery is valuable; but M. Cam- 
briel’s is still more so.—M. Cambriel has found the 
Philosopher's Stone. One day he announced this 
fact to the public in general, and to capitalists in par- 
ticular. His appeal to the latter class was magnificent : 
“You risk your money, for the sake of fifteen, six- 
teen, or, at the utmost, thirty per cent; come but to 
me, and I will assure you two hundred and fifty per 
cent—twenty-five thousand franes for every thousand 
originally invested.” 

In fact, boundless riches were sure to be obtained 
by M. Cambriel and his friends; but for the present, 
le just wanted the paltry sum of six thousand frances 
to perfect his discovery. And yet, such is the blind- 
hess, the prejudice, the insanity of modern millionaires, 
that not one of them sent a single sou to M. Cambriel. 
Nothing could be franker than his proceedings. He 
gave his address, to which all letters were to be sent 
(ot course, post free); but his advertisement remained 
without an answer. Poor Cambriel! He too was an 
honest and lovable fellow. M. Champfleury tells us 
that he was so much interested by the style of Cam- 
vriel’s advertisement, that at length he resolved to visit 
him. He plunged into the wild recesses of the Quar- 
her Latin, and after a long exploration, discovered the 
house where Cambriel had lived; but Cambriel was 
sone. His landlord, a M. Rivet, gave Champfleury 
rs the information that he could. M. Rivet had loved 
the poor alchemist, and spoke of him most tenderly. 
ambeiel, it seems, stinted himself even of food to 
uy old books of hermetical philosophy, and mercury 
ae for his experiments. At length he fell ill. 
Rivet 3 to be sent to the hospital ?. Not whilst honest 
eo ad @ penny to spare. A doctor was brought, 
‘nd ordered what medicines should be taken. Rivet 


As | . ; . 
it out to buy the necessary drugs himself—expen- 


nel some of them. And, alas, alas,in the middle 


~ 


le night Rivet surprised the incorrigible Cambriel, 





who had got out of bed, taken possession ofthe drugs 
that were intended for his medicines, and put them on 
the fire in a crucible, to change them into gold! Soon 
after, Cambriel’s friends in the country sent for him. 
“ And what have yeu heard about him since?” asked 
Champfleury. ‘‘ Why, sir, they do say,” and here Rivet 
hesitated a little,—‘‘ they do say that M. Cambriel has 
become—"” “Has become what?” “Has become— 
But no, sir, the men who say so fancy that every one 
is mad but themselves.” 

Again, poor Cambriel ! 
no longer at large. 

But honest M. Jupille thrives and prospers in his 
greengrocer’s shop. M. Jupille is the vegetarian for 
our money; something racy and sublime about him,a 
rich vein of oriental poetry running through his pro- 
ductions. Listen: * The onion is the eye of man. 
God has left the onion such a touching sensibility for 
us, that, when we cut it, it makes us shed tears, as if 
to show how many itself has shed before being re- 
duced to the condition in which we now see it.” Ju- 
pille’s hour of triumph was in the February of 1848. 
After every revolution, a hundred schemes, a hundred 
paradoxes, start into life; the lunatics at large are in 
their glory ; every crazy philanthropist claims and ob- 
tainsahearing. Jupille came forward nobly. Such a 
placard as he issued, addressed to the eaters of tlesh, 
has seldom amused Paris. He told these flesh-eaters 
that they were not men, they were mere animals ; that 
our Saviour eat no meat; that meat is atheistical, 
&e. Fruits and herbs alone contain the true religion, 
&e. Fired with curiosity by this placard, M. Champ- 
fleury rushed to see Jupille. He found the great re- 
former without difficulty, and was somewhat surprised 
to discover that Jupille—Jupille the eloquent, Jupille 
the profound—was—a greengrocer ! He was a healthy- 
looking personage, with a really beautiful complexion. 
There was no disguise nor want of frankness about 
him. “You have been eating meat,” he cried to Champ- 
fleury ; “your countenance bears the marks of it. I 
can see it in your eye, which has not the gentleness 
characteristic of those who eat vegetables. And your 
nose—ah, dear me! Ifyour parents had but brought 
you up wisely, you would have been a very different 
man now; but you have tasted flesh, and flesh has 
rendered you criminal, corrupted you, ruined you. 
We must see what we can do for your cure.” Much 
more to the same effect did Jupille say, some scanty 
fragments of which we preserve: “‘ The smell of garlic, 
perhaps, appears disagreeable to you. Just so; and 
why? The fact is that some evil spirits have con- 
trived to introduce themselves into cloves of garlic: 
you swallow them, and the garlic revenges itself by 
giving outan unpleasant smell. It is simply a means 
of showing its anger.” Very rich is this: ‘‘ The moral 
influence of vegetarianism is invariably good. Go 
into the public markets ; listen to the fisherwomen. 
How violent, how scurrilous, how abusive they are! 
Now, listen to the sellers of vegetables; not half so 
bad, sir; and why? Because the flesh even of fish 
corrupts, degrades, and vulgarises both mind and 
body ; whilst vegetables, on the contrary, have a sooth- 
ing and beneficial influence.” Of butchers Jupille 
thus energetically discoursed: “I trust I am not ill- 
natured ; but my happiest day will be that on which 


He is probably a lunatic 
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duced to eat their own beasts, and afterwards to eat each 
other.” Of cooks: “ Cooks are scoundrels. They pass 
their lives in devising ingenious methods of poisoning 
their fellow-creatures.” Champfleury visited Jupille 
more than once; and Jupille did not confine himself 
to mere conversation ; he sought to make a convert 
of Champfleury. Champfleury dined with him off 
cabbages and soup. It does not appear that he has 
since renounced the use of meat; but he feels bound 
to confess that Jupille has a real genius for soup. 

And here, with the pleasant face of M. Jupille, we 
end our hasty sketches. There are many other “ ex- 
centriques” treated of in M. Champfleury’s book, of 
whom we could wish to speak, ifspace allowed. There 
is Berbiguier, who is incessantly pestered and pur- 
sued by evil spirits; there is Rore-Marius Sardat, 
who has a pet little Utopia of his own, and who has 
cast his ideas into the rather novel form of a drama 
in sixteen acts, with two hundred and ninety six cha- 
racters : there are many others, all of whom we must 
pass over. All our lunatics at large have been honest 
fellows in their way. Jupille is the only one of them 
wholeads what can be called a happy life; but yet all 
the others have doubtless their moments of supreme 
joy. When the visionary walks through the streets, 
his eyes are not on the shops, not on the travellers ; 
he is deep in his great dreams. When he comes home, 
and walks slowly up-stairs to his poor ill-furnished 
room,—his room, for he has seldom two,—he may well 
feel weary and sick and sad. He sits over his poor 
fire, and smokes his old blackened pipe; and gradually, 
as the tobacco-cloud rolls round him, his sadness goes 
away. Far on into the night he sits smoking and 
thinking, till the poor fire goes out. He goes to bed, 
and soon, very soon, he has travelled far away from 
the miserable poverty-stricken realities around him 
into a new ideal land, where he is recognised as pro- 
phet, priest, inventor, reformer, king. Poor fellow! 
it must be sad indeed to awake and find these dreams 
departed. But the visionary has one great comfort, 
he can dream all day. No doubt Jean Journet as he 
wanders through the country lanes often sees all 
France organised into a vast phalanstery, and himself 
respected as the noblest apostle ofa truth so long de- 
cried. No doubt poor Lucas often hears one long tre- 
mendous shout of popular enthusiasm greeting his 
sublime discoveries. Their dreams are their life ; their 
life is but as a dream. More or less, it is so with us 
all. The journey of most of us through life would be 
sad indeed were it not for the poetry which we fling 
around it in our dreams. Often we should faint as 
we tramp along the dusty path; often we should tire 
as we climb the steep hills, and the road stretches 
before us still dark, cold, and disheartening. But 
Poetry comes to our aid, and flings her sunshine over 
the landscape ; and then the rocks which were so for- 
bidding are mellowed into beauty ; the stream which 
crept along so coldly and so sluggishly beneath the 
thick shade of the willows and the alders is all ablaze 
with the sunbeams; we take heart of grace and walk 
on cheerily. Let us think kindly of these poor luna- 
tics at large, whose life is but a troubled dream,— 
often dark, shattered, and repulsive, but also often 
bright, cheerful, and triumphant. 





SCENES IN NORMANDY, 
By WESTLAND MARSTON. 





I. A VILLAGE BY THE SEA. 


CHEQUER'’D with amber light, the elm-fringed lane 
Unto the ancient hamlet-spire has wound ; 

Below lie brown thatched cots by gardens bound, 
Or orchards that slope gently to the main. 

The touring bee, late from the fragrant bells 

Of thyme, wings home to his own minstrelsy. 

Day fades, and now in dim gray flakes the sea 
Breaks on the meads with soothing temper'd sound, 
Not only in wide bays where navies ride 

‘Neath soaring cliffs and skyey citadels 

Charged with a nation’s thunder, rolls the tide, 
Echoing the infinite,—but softly swells 

On the meek vale where village history tells, 
“These simple peasants sowed, and reaped, and died!” 


II. BonNEVILLE. 


Gray walls that crowned the wooded slope while yet 
William was only Duke, and Harold rode 

‘Mid lusty thanes in England! here abode 

The Conqueror: trumpets blared and steeds did fret 
What time he issued from the clanging hall ; 

Here the lit windows at each festival 

Told men at sea, ‘“‘ Our William feasts to-night !"— 
Now all is still; odour of new-milked kine 
Sweetens the air, clematis veils the arch, 

O’er the green moat the laden pear-tree bends, 
Ivy-cowled Time hath taught with voice divine 
The moral of the ages as they march, 

And the old pile rests like a convertite 

Whose youth of wrath in Christian meekness ends. 


III. WaystpE CrosskEs. 


I love those wayside crosses seen abroad, 
Whether they rise by gray-walled towns to say, 
‘When entering haunts of men, think first of God;’ 
Or bend from laney nooks that skirt the bay, 
Where the sea frets in twilight, and low prayers 
Of Fisher’s wife and child ascend to heaven, 
Where Ocean’s voice is not more loud than theirs ; 
Or when, as now, o’er heights in battle riven 

The sacred sign soars red with sunset’s fire, 

As though the Warrior Ages there had shriven 
Their burden’d souls. Lord, this be my desire,— 
That if Thou build my fortunes fair and tall, 

That sign may witness whence their strength was give? 
Or consecrate their ruin if they fall. 
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A FISH OUT OF WATER. 
Py H. 8. MARKS. 





Tue gaping agriculturist before us, whom Mr. Marks has 
represented with such excellent humour, has strolled abowt 
London, got to the British Museum, and without the slightes! 
idea of ameliorating his condition, or improving his m! 

entered that intellectual Babylon in a state of beautiful 
unconsciousness of what he was to see. Through the gilded 
gates he went, into lofty halls, and up lordly staircas 
where four of his own wagons might easily go abreast, 
galleries three hundred feet at a stretch, crammed on W3" 
and floor with endless and ever-varying strangenesses. Mar- 
vels upon marvels set his brain in a whirl. Conceive 
in the mummy-room; think of him standing before the 
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A FISH OUT OF WATER. 





BY H. 8. MARKS, 





skeleton of the mammoth; how the hopeless spelling of 
scientific names would bewilder him! Imagine this fellow 
Standing before the words Colossochelys Atlas, Thecodonto- 
saurus, or that terror of one’s own youth Ichthyosaurus,— 
why, he would be floored by an Azolotl, and a Pterodactyl 
would be death to him! 
Pa had made the whole round of the upper floors, from 
rah °P of that staircase where the giraffe looks down, to 
of we lofty landing-place where lies the great carapace 
mh . re apie Bewildered and bemused was he over 
ow mer of the air and the fish of the sea. The beasts of 
aie ad stood in thousands before him. He poked his 
rt r into shot-holes that let out the tough life of the 
ae co he dawdled down before miles of shelves, con- 
an a myriads of birds. Would not the dodo bother him, 
ome crimson flamingo make him stare? More Adam 
as saw in that great day of the naming; Noah’s cargo 
gow of the fish at least. 
wider? of his intellectual condition after all this. When, 
i umself well out of it, he gained the head of a 
‘aad a _— prepared to descend, little wotting that he 
the toe Pi langing the examples of the works of God for 
por tea S of the freaks and skill of man. Down he went, 
“Ted a Saloon, so large that his parish church might stand 
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in it, tower and all; where wandering echoes roared about 
him like distant thunder; and huge statues, carved in un- 
known stones, reared up monstrous heads of beast and bird ; 
and large-eyed still faces of granite gazed at him with a 
stony stare. The endless variety of the upper floor had 
dazed him almost to indifference and sheer stultification ; 
but these astounding novelties re-awoke him, and his inte- 
rest became spasmodic and his bewilderment paroxysmal ; 
rounder his eyes grew at every step, the hair bristled on his 
head, and, like a man surrounded by enchantments, which 
he has heard it is death to touch, so heeds he the injunction 
“not to touch” most literally, and pockets his hands to be out 
of harm’s way. Had he any idea that that huge bectle was 
the type for the sun which ripened his own corn of last year, 
as it had ripened the dates and rice of four thousand years ago 
upon the banks of the Nile? Could he conceive that these 
odd-headed figures were symbols of solemn import to un- 
known races of men who lived and died by myriads, and are 
forgotten on the earth, as he and myriads also shall be for- 
gotten? But he knows none of these things; and therefore 
this awful gathering of dead and forgotten gods, and sym- 
bols of gods, are as nothing but broken stones to him—little 
more significant than those heaps of the same material he 
had passed on the roadside coming hither. L. L. 
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TANTALUS AND I. 





_Ican comprehend Tantalus. Of all the shadowy in- 
habitants of that most unsatisfactory world of Hades, 
he is the only one with whom I feel any humé@ii_ sym- 
pathy. The fifty Danaides drawitiyg wate? in leaky 
vessels seem to me preposterous creatures, altégetlier 
out of the range of pity: Sisyphus is onl¥ an over- 
tired day- Jabouré#} we could pick out a thousand 
Sisyphuses in less than ah hour wherever aie to be 
found in England hard work and little pay, With the 
Union at the end of the long day of toili And 48 for 
Ixion and his eternal wheel, we meet hii in the 
streets half a dozen times a day. But Tantalus, — 
Tantalus I can eomprehend and inte#sély pity and 
sympathise with. For am I not a Tatitaltis fnyseif? 
and what has my whole life been but & frahtié grasp- 
ing at substances of which I seize only the shadows, 
—a life notoriously surrounded by all softs of attain- 
able advantages, yet I myself unablé t6 attain them ? 
For no fault of mine; but from the iimplaéable enmity 
of circumstance. Circumstance has bee’ the old fairy 
godmother who laid a spell on me at re f birth ; and 
to this day I have never got the better of her. 

My first step in life was Tantaliai. I liad been 
the victim of a series of undesirable schools. Before 
I was ten years of age I had been the inmate of as 
many seminaries fur young gentlemen, itt all of which 
my dearest mother, a very particular peison, found 
objects for her dislike, and causes for my removal. 
At last she heard of one perfectly faultless, in whieh 
the most microscopic eye of home solititude could 
detect no flaw, and which professed to turfi out youtig 
gentlemen versed itt all the sciences and humanities, 
polished to the latest lustre of conventional bfillianey, 
and endowed with every moral virtue supposéd to be 
within the grasp of minors; all for the small eliarge of 
thirty pounds a year, and no holidays. My dearest 
mother caught at the idea. It was a very oasis in thé 
desert of her boy’s 8chooldom, a plank on the troubled 
waters of his pupilage. She wrote to the master, in- 
quired minute particulars, and made searching in- 
vestigations ; and when all was concluded, and my 
school-day happiness and progress assured, the master 
was suddenly declared bankrupt, and Canewood House 
was shut up. I was thus doomed to perpetual migra- 
tion from one unsatisfactory school to another, in 
which process my studies were confused and my time 
wasted, and my dearest mother made the possessor of 
a small library of useless school-books; each master, 
of course, insisting on my purchasing the “ course” 
by which his own small private profits were made. 

School-life passed, and college-life began. I went 
up to Cambridge with, as I said before, a mind ¢cram- 
med full of confused facts, rather than stored with 
knowledge; and I soon found the disadvantage of my 
desultory education. Still I persevered; I studied ; 
I was coached; I eschewed rowing clubs and races; I 
was a model student, and never in disgrace; and I 
gradually overcame my first difficulties. 
not write a good hand, My various schoolmasters had 
conspired to neglect caligraphy, 


maze oOfinsane spiders-legs was the. consequence of 
imy papers, 


thé neglect. When exaniination time came, 








But I could | thing towards establishing my social conditiou — 
and an unreadable | 


‘mmore difficult and more purely personal. 


though done without a fault,—of that I am sure_ 
were thrown aside as illegible ; and had it not bee 
for the kindness of my coach, Who was one of 1, 
examiners, I believe I should not have been allowe, 
to pass at all. As it was, I was bracketed with an jy), 
good-for-iuthing Johnian, and came out low along 
the Juior Ops. I had read for one of the fi, 
tWenty wranglers. 

I wetit to London with my B.A. degree in yy 
pocket, and little else beside; intending to support 
niyself by literary work, &c. until I had completed my 
forensie studies, and was called to the bar. I foun) 
it uphill work;—indeed I thay say precipitous work: 
and moré that once I Was in despair at the gigantic 
difficulties of ny career. Yet I was willing and jy. 
dustrious, and woiild have gladly taken the lowest 
seat at the great board of literature, if I might hay 
take even that. But publishers were stern ani 
editors critical, and thé inarkét Wis too overstocke) 
for mé to be able to find a éustomer# for my slight wares. 
Fortunately I was hot absolutely dependent for daily 
bread on my own é@kXéertioiis, else I fear that brea 
would have been of t66 slow gowWeli to have kept 1 
from starvation; bit still I Wished to relieve my 
dearest mother 6f my fitinténanee ; and I am cov. 
Viticed that I imight have dotié 80, had not my oll 
fairy godmother stood in iiy Way, At last an order 
came from & newspaper editor whom I had much in. 
portuned, dematiding a leadet before eight o'clock thu: fu 
evening. It was noot Wheii thé létter arrived, ani! =) 3 
should havé had aitiplé time for ty paper, but univ: me | ne 
tunately—O thrieé tiifortunately !—TI had taken som: | ha 
country friends to Hampton Céiiit, and we did not a 
return from that venerable place of recreation uti iS lau 
élose upon ten. When I sent my excuses to the ed: | 
tor, written in the humblest language and on mos a 
élegant paper, he declined to admit them; and whet 
I called the text day he refused to see me. I dole 
lieve that editor was glad to be rid of me. 

I was a gentleman,—I hope that has been mai 
manifest to my readers,—and in our own parish \ 
were people of some importance. But the importance 
of a respectable country family with five hundred: 
year and no debts does not reach very far in Londo. 
and I constantly found myself engaged in a pet 
warfare of self-assertion, which was as disagreeable 
my feelings as it was generally useless in effecting 
purpose; for notwithstanding all my assurances © 
our social status and our family pedigree, the vulgu 
who assailed me, and the intrusive who came too new ‘ 
neither relaxed in their contemptuous insinuatiols Bg 
nor kept at a more respectful distanee. Thus it a 
easily be understood how important it was that | @ 
should gain some publi¢ and irrefutable recognitios ; 
of my standing, ad henceforth go otit into the wor! mY: 
stamped with the stamp which only certain facts ® 
places give. With much trouble, then, and by ™ 
small diplomatic cleverness, I procured myself an it 
vitation to a Queen's ball. Of course I had previous! . 
been presented ; but though that fact had done pot _ 



































proper basis, it had not done all. It was not! 
¢iently special. Every one can be presented who! b 


a voodnatured friend in town; and I wanted some 
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id stamp me for life as elinging to the skirts of the 
upper ten thousand, and my ambition would be ful- 
filed. The invitation, or command rather, came ; and 
my soul walked in Elysium. I ordered a court-suit ; 
my presentation suit I had hired ; 1 spent a small for- 
sine among hair-dressers and tailors; I counted the 
jours to the moment of my triumph ; and I grew great 
‘1, my own esteem to fit in with the grandeur of my 
state. No girl ever dreamed of her first county-ball 
more than I did of this, my first state assembly. Wild 
thoughts of distinction, of notice, perhaps of royal 
offers of service, of noble friendships formed, as one 
reads of in books, at a moment's notice and by that 
innate sympathy which overleaps rank, mingled with 
visions of my dear mother’s pride and pleasure, of the 
jealousies that would be excited in our parish, of the 
importance which would radiate like sunlight over all 
my future life, and of the utter impossibility of any of 
my former associates ever making head against me 
again. My life for those few days Was a true vision 
of delight, and not a foreboding came in to mar its 
joy. Tantalus forgot his fate, and believed in the 
good he saw preparing for him. 

The day came hear; it now wanted only tweiity- 
four hours to the completion of my hopes. I went to 
bed, feeling excited and feverish; but I put it down 
to the novelty of my position, and feared nothing. In 
the middle of the night I awoke in much pain. My 
fuee seemed to have been taken as a pin-cushion for 
a legion of imps, and they stuck in their pins and 
needles to the head without ceasing. I put up my 
hand, and found my cheek slightly swollen. In despair 
[ransacked my medicine-chest for remedies. I used 
laudanum and veretrine ointment, soap-liniment and 
chloroform; but though the pain was momentarily 
lulled, the swelling went on, and soon I found that I 
was going to be attacked by an old enemy of mine,—a 
bad kind of gumboil,—a gumboil that generally con- 
fined me to bed, and took a week to cure. So it proved 
this time. When the day broke, one side of my face 
was swelled up to twice the dimensions of the other ; 
and my court-suit and Queen’s ball were rendered im- 
possible by my ridiculous and undignified appear- 
once. I never asked for another ticket; and if I had, 


[ have reason to believe that I should not have been 
successful, 


wou 


My studies in the law progressed. I ate my terms, 
read my books, got up my references, bought a blue 
bag for my briefs, hired my chambers, and was called 
to the bar. Iwas long briefless. This was only to 
be expected; and I did not suffer myself to be too 
down-hearted at having to go through the ordeal 
Which Eldon and Brougham had endured before me. 
All would be right in time: time has even released 
men be oe Greek shades ; and time I fondly be- 
IS’ wou prove my deliverer too, in the long-run. 
he . “* deceived. My first brief came, and with it 
a ee and glories of my sanguine nature. I 
died my case, got up my points, cross-examined 





_"Nhesses (mentally), made stirring appeals to the 
ry, and seare] 


AGS ling remarks to the judge (also men.- | 

= AY I bullied my client's opponent and waxed vir- | 
ay wroth with his counsel, I electrified the court, | 
1 Pplause followed on my speech; the next day | 
Lnelay 


a 





ad rang with my name, and the Times gave | Olympus: 


me a leader in leaded type. I was acknowledged to 
be one of the first pleaders at the bar, and my fortune 
was assured. All these were the gains which Tan- 
talus and I were to derive from that one brief, over 
which I pored till I knew the turns and twists of 
every letter, and could give you the relative dimen- 
sions of every comma and colon it contained. Two 
days before the trial I received a telegraphic message 
from home, requiring my instant attendance. My 
mother was dangerously ill, and 1 might not, even 
with my greatest haste, be able to see her alive. I 
hurriedly packed my carpet-bag, and set off by the 
morning mail. I had missed the night train owing 
to a rascally cabman taking me to the wrong station. 
He insisted that I told him King’s Cross, but I know 
he lied ; for how could I have confounded Shoreditch 
with King’s Cross? However, I was with my déar 
mother by night, and had the satisfattion of finding 
her sitting up by the fire, and, excepting that she was 
rather paler, looking as well as I had ever seen her in 
my life. It seems she had been attacked with spasms 
and fainting fits,and had haturally enough got alarmed ; 
but, aS Dr. Suiinyside explained to me, it had all pro- 
ceeded from simple indigestion. The dear soul was 
fond of good living, and of unwholesome dishes; and 
no danger was to be apprehended now or hereafter. 
And thus, because a dear indiseriminating old lady 
supped on lobstes-salad, I lost the finest opportunity 
for the display of ability, and for the consolidation of 
professional condition, that ever befell aman. I hur- 
ried back to town, with the sickly hope that my cause 
would be taken late, and that I might, after all, be in 
time: but when I rushed into court, breathless and 
heated, I found that the case had been tried, and that 
my unfortunate client was beaten. When I turned to 
the judge to explain my absence, his lordship silenced 
me with an angry rebuke, and told me that I disgraced 
the gown I wore. 

I wonder Araminta was not afraid of me. So evi- 
dently marked out by Misfortune as her butt and prey 
as I was, I wonder how it came about that her bright 
eyes should ever have looked kindly on me. She 
little knew the mischief those bright eyes did me. 
She little knew that, following the law of my nature, 
quick at coming to conclusions, I never met her smil- 
ing face turned towards me, even with the least possi- 
ble intention in her smile, but I conjured up a host 
of hopes that made my heart throb like the youngest 
school-boy’s on home-day, and gave me sleepless nights 
for a week after. I think that Araminta was quite 
unconscious of my state; I have reason to know that 
she was at that time: but my perseverance and my 
love finally prevailed, 
couple of years’ silent 
an acknowledgment. 


and at last, after more than a 
suing and wooing, I drew forth 
After many excuses and many 
denials, the dear girl agreed to allow me to accompany 
her one morning as she went for her daily walk in 
Kensington Gardens. That walk was to have been 
the turning-point in my destiny. I had comp ed my 


opening declaration, and had arranged replies to het 
objections; I had gently urged her to contfes h 
feelings, and had received the blusii ul 
that was to make me the happi ! nd,- 


free 


a Tantalus set 


I had even pressed the little hand lying 
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on my arm, and had looked underneath the veil which 
hid those bewitching blue eyes, all the time that I had 
been staring at my untasted breakfast, varying the 
lagging hours with looking at the time-piece, wonder- 
ing when it would strike eleven, and trying on all my 
waistcoats; with a weak inclination for the newest, 
which was a ball-room one. Just on the stroke of that 
momentous hour a knock came to the door, and in 
walked a man who, under any other circumstances, I 
would have been overwhelmed with pride and joy to 
see—Araminta’s father. To this day I cannot com- 
prehend his visit. Was it by pure accident, or was 
there sinister design in it? Had Araminta been 
laughing at me, or had the old gentleman penetrated 
my views and plans? Was I a butt or a victim? a 
dupe or a martyr? I could never make it out; for 
Araminta would not give me the opportunity of ex- 
plaining how it was I failed in my appointment with 
her; and soon the atmosphere of the house grew too 
cold for any life of friendship to exist therein. The 
day when the old gentleman sat for two mortal hours 
in my chambers, excruciating me with stale jokes and 
obsolete anecdotes, was the first and last day wherein 
he displayed any cordiality with me. At one o'clock 
precisely—Araminta always left the gardens at one— 
he took his leave; and the next time I saw him he 
scarcely bowed to me as he passed. 

I lived down my disappointment. I was accus- 
tomed to live down disappointments, but I confess 
that this was harder to me than all the rest; and for 
a time my old fairy godmother seemed to sleep. Cir- 
cumstance forgot to persecute me, and my life was 
flowing in easy lines. My practice as a barrister, 
though small certainly, was yet a fact. I had briefs and 
I pleaded. I received money, and I paid my way. 
These were actualities, and spoke of a future com- 
plete victory. I was known as a rising young man; 
employed, too, occasionally by editors and publishers, 
and noted for my zeal and a kind of good-natured in- 
dustry that took no manner of work amiss. <A certain 
set made much of me; and the ladies of that set were 
especially fond of prognosticating for me good for- 
tune and a happy future. The elder ladies, if un- 
married, were singularly given to that occupation; 
and to tell my fortune by the cards, by the lines in 
my hand, or by “ fairy dolls,” was for a long time the 
favourite diversion of the tea-table. A widow, a 
Mrs. Macguire, was eminently adept at this pleasant 
play. I noticed that she always found “ marriage” 
and a “loving partner” and “competency” in her 
combinations; and that when she did so, she would 
look at me with her great black eyes meaningly, and 
would sigh. I had so far lived down Araminta that I 
could entertain the widow's eyes and answer them. 
Indeed I had lived her down through several ven- 
tures, in which I had been uniformly unsuccessful ; 
so that the widow's unasked-for preference came 
upon me with quite magic power. Marriage had 
been always one of my brightest day-dreams. A gen- 


tle, fair, pliant wife, whose will was moulded on my 
wishes, and who had no other world but that made 
for her by my love,—a wife who would regard me as 
the most eminent of men, even though unknown to 
an unappreciative world,—a wife whose gentle voice 
would read my writings aloud with emphasis and ad- 








and perpetual admirer; that had long been the yp. 
acted poem of my wishes, the hidden desire of », 
heart. As I said, I had endeavoured more than one, 
to bind up this poem into my life; to marry and jy 
settled; and, thus prosperous and aided, to reach yp, 
goal with quickened strides. A house in Westbour, 
Terrace, a pretty young wife with a tolerable fortune, 
generously given to me without reservations,—thes 
were my dreams, my desires, and my endeavours, 

The widow, though not answering to all the de. 
scriptions set forth, would do as well as another; anj 
so by degrees it came about that one day I made hey 
and her eight hundred a year, all settled on herself, my 
own; and we left St. Pancras’ Church man and wif 
for ever and indissolubly. 

I have no fault to find with my wife. Iam su» 
that she loves me, and that she desires to make me 
happy. Iam grateful to her, and I believe that I loy 
her. I repeat again, I have no fault to find with her: 
but if she would but consult me a little more, if she 
were not quite so independent in her mode of life, 
and if that mode of life squared more symmetrically 
with my own,—if she cared for my advancement oy 
would aid in it,—I think I should be happier. I d 
not wish to be suspicious, but I believe that she is 
jealous of me. I do not like to think it absolute want 
of appreciation, or even worse—what it often seems 
to be—intellectual contempt. I am grieved to be 
obliged to say it, but my wife is the greatest barrie 
to my success I have ever yet had; and I was fu 
richer as a struggling barrister and literary haniy: 
man than I am now with a nicely appointed house 
and the nominal possession of eight hundred a year. 
Just at the moment when I had overcome all my eat'y 
difficulties, and had taken the rank to which—not w 
be vain—I think my merits entitled me, I fling myseli 
into this dear black-eyed woman’s net, and am dragged 
by her into the deep waters of oblivion. 

We live in the country—in a depopulated county 
—where there is no society of any kind ; not even 
retired navy captain to make up the whist-table, 0 
a solicitor to draw out one’s will. We keep fowls au! 
cows and pigs, and my wife rears young turkeys © 
perfection ; while her greenhouse is a wonder to 
the clodhoppers of the place. But cows and fows 
and pigs do not interest me. The country has » 
charms for me. I would rather be in the most crowde! 
court in Westminster, listening to the driest twadd 
ever endured by judge or jury, than sit in the sprit 
time greenwood listening to the sweetest nighting™ 
that ever sang. I am of the town, town-like; and [an 
ambitious, not luxurious. My wife, on the contra 
can breathe only in the country, and cares more! 
personal ease than for all the social considerations » 
the world. She has no sympathy with me in &” 
thing,—I, whose ideal of marriage was sympathy. >” 
laughs at my daring aspirations, and calls them moon 
shine and fables. I fear she despises me even ™" 
than I would venture to probe, when I talk of what’ 
might have been had she never told my fortune by @ 
cards, and had I followed where my good genius" 
then leading me ; for she is sometimes harsh en0%" 


we 
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to say that she took me from a condition of pe®™ 
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miration, who would copy my cases, help me in mp, 
papers,—who would, in a word, be my home audiences _ 
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and disesteem, and gave me a stake in the country for 
hich I cannot be too grateful. I am of a contrary 
opinion. I feel that her delusive eight hundred a year 
and her sloe-black eyes have ruined me irrevocably. 

Yet I might still succeed but for her jealousy ; for 
I cannot think so meanly of her critical powers as to 
believe it is the contempt she affects. If she would 
hut allow me to continue my practice at the bar, I 
should be usefully employed, and soon honourably 
distinguished. But she vows that I cannot speak fit 
to Le heard; that I want presence of mind and an 
analytical understanding ; that I could never impress 
a judge or convince a jury of twelve sane decently- 
educated men; and once she urged me to discontinue 
taking briefs for humanity's sake, as my advocacy was 
the earnest of my client’s failure. That expression 
ut me for a long while, and I am afraid that it 
yankles still. I give up the bar, however, in deference 
to my wife’s wishes ; but I cling to the literary pro- 
fession. Here surely I may be free! It is a profession 
that will not take me much from home, and that I can 
follow at my pleasure, and either masked or exposed. 
But my wife objects to this too,—certainly she is a 
very jealous person,—and sneers at my productions 
as false English and weak reasoning; indeed, she is so 
bitter that verily Iam ashamed—I had almost written 
afraid—to be seen by her with a penin my hand. Only 
yesterday I was invited to London to take part in the 
management of a new weekly journal, the thing of all 
others most to my taste, and most thoroughly within 
my power. My wife flung herself into a tremendous 
passion, and threatened me with legal proceedings if 
I ventured on such a step. I was obliged to write, 
declining a post coveted for years ; and to reward me, 
lay wife took me with her to the poultry-yard, where 
she kept me for a full half-hour before the turkey-coop, 
watching a poult with the pip. 

Tantalus is no myth, no abstraction; Tantalus and 
I would have fraternised on the spot ; for we have both 
graduated in the same school,—that school which has 
all its playgrounds leading into pits, and all its apples 
rotten at core,—that school which is built on the mar- 
gin of a mirage, and where, if the promises of fortune 
are by chance ever kept to the ear, they are invariably 
broken to the hope,—that school which has one door 
opening into the grounds of a neighbouring mad- 
house, and which is known to all the world as the 
School of disappointed hopes. Tantalus and I have 
lived there; and how many, think you, move in the 
World who have not passed through its halls ? 

E. L. L. 


ee. 








THE PARIS OF LOUIS QUATORZE. 
Bry WALTER THORNBURY. 


Tar Paris of the Emperor Julian—the bearded, the 
: ihe the was (pardon the truism, reader) not much 
“te Faris of the modern Frenchman, who is scep- 

S tlhinie teen : The Paris of the therme and the 
the Seine. — Mauch like the Paris of Franconi and 
Paris of ae ashing-boats (excuse truism No. 2). The 
t Probus, who introduced the vine into France 


( ri 4 ) Ico = vr. - : 
ae (bless him! Vive Probus! say the vine-dressers), 
~ HOt particularly like our Burgundy and Cham- 





pagne selling Paris. The carving-knife of old Time 
has cut a great many sandwiches of years off the 
round of the world since Julian annually combed his 
beard, and since Probus twisted a green vine-tendril 
round his Aurelian finger. 

Cesar, the bald eagle-nosed Cxesar,—who wore lau- 
rels,and not a Gibus,—in those curt snapped sentences 
of his despatches called ‘“‘ Commentaries” (as if he was 
like Matthew Henry), in a style that reminds us of 
short heavy sword-strokes, tells us how, not speculat- 
ing a bit on future Louises, Napoleons, or Red Re- 
publicans, he sent his lieutenant, Labienus (proba- 
bly a grim, ready, Ironside sort of man), to conquer 
a certain sorry collection of wooden and mud huts 
(much such as the O’Donovan’s royal race now inhabit 
in our happy and well-governed sister country), called 
Lutetia, the capital of a sort of Gallic-Yvetot tribe, 
who styled themselves Parisii. Whether they were 
famous for the lightness of their heads, the quickness 
of their toes, or the cut of their wolf-skin tunics, 
negligent History (always a slovenly reporter) has 
given us no note. The hundred-and-something 
legion, however, with short oyster-knife sword and 
heavy pilum, took Lutetia, and astonished the Pari- 
sians, much to the dismay of the hot Gauls and their 
own exultation. No doubt Labienus, in his despatch, 
forgot to say any thing about the Milos and Caiuses 
who fell, because they were mere rank-and-file men ; 
although officially enthusiastic about the flesh-wounds 
of Ensign Lucius Sempronius Piso of the Second Light 
Tiburnian cavalry. No doubt, as usual in those danger- 
ous and hard-fought battles between barbarians and 
anti-barbarians, about three thousand Gauls fell and 
about ten Romans; Captain Valerius receiving, we 
regret to say, a dangerous abrased wound of the nasal 
cartilage. We believe that there is no record that 
Cesar,—unaided by Professor Owen with his Hand- 
book of Creation and his lantern to light you, driv- 
ing through chaos,—stopped to ascertain which bank 
of the river was calcareous freestone and which was 
alluvial sand; I do not suppose that the gypsum of 
Montmartre, struck out by the old hoof of his Sar- 
matian horse, much interested him; nor did he stop 
to consult Lyell or Murchison about the Atlantic sea- 
shells and fossil tapirs that lay unheeded beneath the 
low hills that slope to the sea-green waters of the 
Seineand Marne. Versailles, of course, he did not see; 
and he could hardly have visited the Louvre, because 
(O immutable veritas of history!) the Louvre was not 
yet built. 

Well, then, Cesar’s Lutetia, with its reed huts, 
was not much of a thing to brag about in the Forum, 
in the Roman baths, or on the benches of No. 3 
gallery of the Colosseum, between the bull act and 
the boar act. The Parisians were not then the leaders 
of fashion, and no jaunty bonnets, no gloves of Jouvin, 
decorated Cesar’s Gallic triumphal car. 

But still these tight-fisted Romans built stone towers 
to keep the Red Republican wood huts in order; of 
course the barriers and faubourgs, not being then in 
existence, required no guard. The Romans, on the 
mud isle of the Seine,—not then much bothered by 
bridges, certainly not by the Pont Neuf,—erected a 
palace-castle, and at the head of two bridges leading 
to it, the two prison-forts, called afterwards, when 
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the Gauls learned to speak itil after so many 
severe lessons, the Great and the Little Chatelet. The 
robed merchants of the Yonne, Marne, and Oise for- 
med themselves into a limited liability joint-stock 
company, called the Nautw Parisaie—evidently the 
Naughty Parasitical Company. They erected also 
aqueduects and a tepid-bath palace—a kind of fortified 
pump-room; in the front square of which place, now a 
wine-cellar sort of ruin, Gibbon’s great friend Julian 
was in 862 (we are very particular about our dates) 
proclaimed Imperator, which is, as we should say, Em- 
peror. Julian, in his book (not to be got at Mudie's, 
{ should say) ealled the Misopogon, or “ Enemy of 
the Beard,” ealls it his ‘‘own Lutetia,” “ the little 
capital of the Parisii.” Even then, you see, it was 
& capital little place, now it is a capital big one. 
The Therme island was then a sort of Eel-pie place, 
walied round, and entered by two wooden Nine-Elms 
or Cremorne-pier bridges. About 450, more or less, 
the Franks, or French (they could not spell yet, and 
were low uneducated people, not even wearing hats 
or smoking eigars), became lords of Lutetia, and 
established there their semi-detached villa-residences ; 
but not, as Annibaldus absurdly asserts, their three 
large gasometers. In 508 Clovis (not of the Indian 
clove family) made it the capital of his kingdom, which 
was about as large as three Claphams sewn together 
lengthways. Then came Charlemagne, that jewel- 
wearing, cloth-of-gold, imperial fiction, who founded 
a great school here (a sort of academy), and soon 
after another at the Abbey of St. Germain-in-the- 
Meadow (pleasant-sounding name!). When he had 
gone, with his crown and ball and Babylonian robes, 
to the great family-vault in Aix-la-Chapelle,—Kensal 
Green not then being handy, or, indeed, existing,— 
down came those robbing, ticket-of-leave, slaughtering 
Normans all our noble families are so proud to be de- 
scended from, and three times burnt and pillaged, or 
rather pillaged and burnt, Paris. Long after, when 
red cloth was in much demand for crosses, Philip 
Augustus—the proud, the good-looking, the ambi- 
tious—enlarged Paris, and made it nearly as long as 
Hammersmith. It took him twenty years; and at the 
end of that time he had the presence of mind to pave 
the streets, by the advice of Macadam ;—or it could 
hardly be Macadam though, because the Adam who 
Mae was the son of did not live for six centuries after, 
which is, I should be inelined to say, a fatal and almost 
insuperable objection. The wars with those English- 
men who would enter France without passports in- 
duced the Parisii to build more walls, and to keep 
behind them ; indeed, John acquired great fame by 
digging a town ditch, where hooded boys angled for 
the national and savoury frog; and Charles V., not 
knowing what else to do, dug another, and erected 
the Bastille castle-gate. 

To leap a few reigns, during which thousands of 
men were fools enough to starve themselves, to bleed 
themselves, in order to carry out the senseless wicked 
quarrel of some selfish idiot ofa man with a gold ring 
on his empty head, we come to that long-nosed hair- 
brained sensualist Francis I., who set to work in 
Paris, now no longer a host of mud-huts on a river- | 
island, like an inspired Cubit, or a divinely guided 
Gye. To please his own shrimp-eyes, he pulled down 
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fine old Gothie buildings, laid out new streets with 
all the disinterested enthusiasm of a building-eom. 
pany, widened squares, threw in light and sun, anq 
weeded out eyesores ; indeed, he is the reckless sort 
of man who would have even, we think, swept away 
the Trafalgar-Square fountains, and laughed—yes, ag. 
tually laughed—at the juxtaposition of inoculating 
Jenner and blood-letting Napier. He would not have 
thought George I11., with the angle-of-forty-five fore. 
head, in Cockspur Street, the right man in the right 
place. 

Henry IV. adorned Paris with more squares, moy. 
ing himself in the first circle of fashion (of course you 
see the joke); he finished the Pont Neuf; built the 
Place Royale and the Place Dauphine. But when. 
after the storms and thunder-clouds of the Fronde 
subsided, Louis XIV. appeared, like Apollo as Bois. 
robert, and the eourt-fools (we mean poets) said, shak- 
ing ambrosia in the shape of scented pulvilis from his 
sable wig,—then Paris shone out indeed, white, daz- 
zling, and magnificent, as it does now in this May sun 
of 58, a blue thin vapour of charcoal-smoke moving 
round its crested diadem, not more tangible or palp- 
able than the azure summer air. Happy, champagne- 
blooded, grape-growing, green, kind, loving Paris! city 
of grisettes and flaneurs, of soldiers and stockbrokers, 
of successful billiard-markers and royal roués,—white 
city, girdled by the Seine, home of the avenue-loving, 
promenade-affecting, open-air “admiring, gesticulating, 
bowing Parisii. 

Louis did—what did Louis not do for the city? He 
grumbled and went to dismally-grand Versailles, the 
pet hunting-place by the little windmill his dismally- 
great father loved, if he might rightly be said to love 
any thing. He turned Paris gates into bombastic tri- 
umphal arches, he filled its ditches, and planted them 
into boulevards; he founded libraries; he did every 
thing that could make it into a sort of glittering me- 
dallion, in the centre of which was his self-satisfied 
bewigged head. 

Paris, our actuary tells us, in 1815, has now 80,000 


large houses and 650,000 inhabitants, exclusive of 


foreigners. Its inhabitants decreased in 1819 at the 
rate of 2276 a year. Before the Revolution it had 66 
churches, 11 abbeys, 183 convents, 138 public semi- 
naries, and 26 hospitals. In Louis-Grand time, 1759, 
it had 23,000 houses only, 100,000 servants, 20,00 
coaches, 1000 streets, and more than a million inhe- 
bitants. It is this Louis-Quatorze Paris of which w 
would speak, first glancing at the chief features of its 
greater buildings; for instance, the Louvre, enlarg' 
and strengthened as a fortress by Philip Augustus, 
whose great dark tower fell under Charles, who was 
painfully reminded by its shadow of royal casualties. 
The present Louvre Francis I. began; and Charles IX. 
came here first to dwell, firing on the Seine with his 
own accursed consumptive hands at the pie ge 
weltering in the river, or hurrying, maddened and 
hopeless, down the long line of quays. But the palac 

is a sort of concrete and epitome of all French )'s 

tory ; for there is a pavilion of Louis XIII., a Henry !! 
quarter, a Henry V. block, and Perrault’s colonn: ade. 
There, almost in a suburb of the same Louvre, 15 = 
Tuileries, begun in 1604, outside the walls, in an 0° 
tile-kiln yard surrounded by coppices. First came 4 
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square pavilion ; then eame Henry IV.’s enlargement 


and junction gallery ; then Louis XIII. added more— 
these kings always had their white hands in mortar; 
then eame our Louis XIV. and crowned the whole: 
the great library, the Pont Neuf, with the bold statue 
of Henry IV., were leading features of Louis XIV.’s 
Paris, with its world of fops, spies, pedantic doctors, 
plue-stoekings, bullies, varlets, ecourtiers,—or, to sum 
it up shorter, its men and women. 

Courtly writers of our Louis XIV.’s age describe 
Paris as “Ja ville la plus grande, la plus magnifique, la 
plus peuplée de ? Lurope,"—in fact, la plus every thing; 
the centre of genius, religion, politeness, and art. 
That mass of roofs, two leagues in diameter and six in 
eireumferenee, with its eleven faubourgs, each a city, 
seemed to them the very ombalos, or navel, of the 
world. Its vaste étendue et le nombre prodigieux of its 
weathereoeks, the magnificence of its beaua édifices, 
the richness of its equipages, really made these wigged 
men stare and strut. Its exact police (vide Cartouche), 
the wisdom of its government (vide the Port Royal), 
astonished them; the University of Charlemagne, 
with its thirty-eight colleges, astounded them; and 
as they passed the Mazarin College of the Four Na- 
tions, they thanked God for sending them the great 
monarch, wig and all. The six academies set them 
praising; the five great theatres, the eleven great 
libraries, were mentioned in the litanies of St. Louis. 
Their statisticians were in rapture to think the 
eocked-hat men, whose swords stuck out under their 
stiff skirts in the Tuileries gardens, in the Palais-Royal 
gravel-walks, in the royal garden of the Luxembourg, 
in the Jardin des Plants, in the Hotel de Soulise, in 
the green shadowed boulevards, in the gardens of the 
Arsenal, in the Champs Elysées,—consumed every year 
150,000 bushels of wheat, and 350,000 measures of wine; 
that they ate 100,000 oxen, 480,000 sheep, 25,000 
calves, 50,000 pigs, 800,000 eods, and 30,000 barrels of 
herrings. The men who did this feat too, we must 
remember, held their breath at the Cid, laughed at 
the tricks of Seapin, quoted La Fontaine, discussed 
Descartes, listened to Bossuet, worried Fenelon, 
trembled at D’Argenson, were robbed by Cartouche, 
fought at Fontenoy, strutted at Versailles, swaggered 
in Ireland, shouted on the Rhine ;—yes, the men who 
traversed the ten bridges of Paris, rode down the Place 
des Victoires through the triumphal arches of the 
Port St. Denis and the Port St. Antoine, and watched 
the fountains in the Palais Royal ov the Innocents, 
as Sterne may have done with his satyr-grin, after 
his flirtation in the glove-shop. Arthur Young, that 
shrewd plucky traveller, smiled as we do at the tedi- 
“4S repetition of the agrémeng of beautiful Paris; and 
sot tired, as we have, in mentally pacing round the 
sardens of the Faubourg St. Victor, of the archbishop, 
ot le Conr de la Reine ;” in passing mentally, without 
toll-paying, the Pont St. Michel, the Petit Pont, the 
Pont de l'Hétel Dieu, and the little Pont Rouge, the 
eae bridge that joined the Isle du Palais to the 
; od ob ek Dame, The Place de Louis Grand has 
ane ae in dreams, and so has the Place de Sor- 
watched - — with W atteau’s sacques andl patches, 
ott - dancing silver of the Quay fountains, as 
‘h. as those in the Rue de Grenelle ; we have passed 
“Tough the Porte St. Bernard, with gold-appled eane 





and feathered hat; we have been lured by sirens’ blue 
eyes through the orderly and broad walks of Chan- 
tilly and Fontainebleau. They rise before us like a 
panorama, to which we invite ladies and gentlemen 
to walk up, quite regardless of consequences and de- 
fying all expense. 

Here we ave at the Invalides, with its seventeen 
arpents of charitable buildings, quite in the country ; 
a great promenade before it, but not far off suburban 
gardens and spreading trees; we admire its square- 
roofed corner wings and its central wide-spreading tro- 
phies, over the wide double entrance, from each side of 
which smaller trophied windows, line on line, spread 
in quadruple battalions. The old soldiers, with broad 
low-crowned hats and feathers, sit and point at the 
windows,—erutches laid beside them on the bank,— 
we see the knee-breeches, the shoe-buckles, the broad 
sword-belts, the looped-up gowns. The heavy three- 
windowed gilded coaches are new and pleasant in our 
eyes. This is the Hotel de Mars for Marlborough’s 
old enemies. Bruart was the architect; Mansart 
built the chapel. There are statues at the gate; and 
outside the square is railed in with low rails. The 
ladies who pass have pages to earry their trains. The 
horizon over the figure that crowns the pediment of 
one side of the great quadrangle is formed by the low 
hills outside Paris. 

Let us take a stroll, then, in this Louis-Quatorze 
Paris, to the queer little church of the Incurables, with 
its close, as a Seotehman would say, with its little 
spire and Sanctus bell-turret, with its plain rose-win- 
dow, every pane a coloured petal round the central 
fiery core. This was founded by Monsieur the Car- 
dinal Rochefoucault (we know something of that fa- 
mily), with its pedimented door and guardian statues, 
and its curtained entrance, open all day for the lover, 
the lounger, the runaway, or the penitent. They are 
not all alike, these churches. The one we have just 
been to is only the chapel ofa hospital, which spreads 
out on either side the centre building. Here is one 
quite different,—the Church of the Religious of Pré- 
montré, in the Faubourg St. Germain. It has no 
spire, only a little box for the bell; outside the door 
are kneeling angels and patient saints; and you go up 
to it by three steps from the street; the trees of the 
garden peer curiously over the outer wall; and the 
cloek on the bell-box is useful to lovers hurrying to 
assignations. 

But let us go to a nobleman’s house in this adjoin- 
ing Faubourg St. Germain, past the great folding: 
doors out of which cloaked and plumed men are pass- 
ing with their smart pages, all cherry-colour and black, 
with broad gilt sword-belts. The house, with its lon 
low, flat roof and twenty high mirrors of windows, 
close netted with latticing, is goodly to behold, as 
Pepys would remark. Those great pilasters that run 
up from the ground to the cornice under the top win- 
dows have an air of magnificence; the balustrade 
along the top and over the door, the broad arch of 
which runs to the second story, has a triumphant 
spring about it, fit for this clear, laughing, blue air of 
our Paris. But this Hétel de Leon is quite a small 
house, and humble withal, compared to the Hotel de 
Liancourt, with its nine windows abreast, facing the 
street, its high-pitched roofs, and great quadrangles. 
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Not being able to get the porter in yellow and claret- 
colour to let us into the courtyard, we cannot say 
much about its internal arrangement ; but most likely 
there is a broad terrace under the first-floor windows 
running round the quad, with entrances and out-door 
staircases at each corner,—pleasant to pace along, 
trifling with Araminte or Artemise, looking in at win- 
dows to see M. Jourdain performing his celebrated 
bow to the delight of the marquis, or to see our duchess, 
in a glittering glass mask, busy with a little, shrivelled, 
yellow chemist, who is measuring out a white powder 
on scented pink note-paper. 

It does not take us very long, after adjusting the 
red feather in our hat, shaking our broad sword-belt 
loose, and twitching the heavy ribbon-bows in our 
square-toed shoes, to get to the quays, not far from the 
old Tour de Nesle, and pass critically along the im- 
mense line of the College of the Four Nations, that 
Mazarin founded, and where he lies buried in a tomb, 
the chef-d'euvre of Coisevoix. The great dome seems 
the centre of literally a mile of pillars, doors, and win- 
dows. In the centre—the door with the clock over it 
—is the chapel, before which the sedans and coaches, 
almost held back by the quantity of servants clinging 
behind, are hurrying to a levee at the Luxembourg,— 
the Orleans palace. What a sweep of broad sunshine 
lies along the quays! As for the river, it is full of 
great carriers’ boats towed by eight horses; and 
moored under the quay-walls, which are stamped with 
cardinal’s hats, are great barges laden with black cin- 
dery mountains of charcoal from the country; with 
tilted pleasure-boats and washing-sheds, full of noisy, 
busy, laughing women, who are rinsing clothes over 
the sides. There are fishermen planting nets, boat- 
men fighting and smiting each other with ponderous 
oars, and gentlemen being pulled over from the hotel 
on one bank to the hotel on the other. And now, 
being on the river, we will walk on till we get to the 
Pont Neuf, facing the Pont Royale, and see that pro- 
jecting square buttress, on which the brave mounted 
statue of Henry IV. stands, looking at the Place Dau- 
phiné he himselfdesigned. Then on our left rises the 
stately bulbous dome the Italian cardinal built, and 
which we have just seen; beyond to the left, too, over 
convent- gardens, and quadrangles, and hotel-court- 
yards, and shops, and stalls, is the dome of the Inva- 
lides, and its noble square walks ; on the opposite side 
of the river, lower down, is the Louvre; and beyond 
the square-doomed roof of the Tuileries; and far away 
to the right, across its green gardens, I just see the 
dome of the Filles d’Assumption convent; beyond 
that is all open country and windmills. 

Close to us, at the end of the bridge to the right, 
on this side the Louvre, is the spire of the church of 
St. Germain Auxerrois ; but before going on you must 
observe that square building on this side the Louvre, 
the king’s Garde Meuble; beyond, towards the river, 
is the Gallery of Apollo; and then, facing the Seine, 
comes the long grand gallery that binds together the 
Tuileries and Louvre. This bridge, the Pont Neuf, 
on which we stand, is Henry IV.’s great bridge—his 
own building; that curious church-sort of building 
at one end of it, standing on a bastion, like that on 
which the statue rises, is called La Samaritaine,—it 
is a pump and waterworks to supply the fountains ; 
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outside it are statues of Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria—a happy and good religious thought for g 
fountain. Observe the pavement on each side the 
bridge-road is raised, and there are gibbet-sort of lamps 
on the bay of every arch. Look below in the river, 
and see the floating water-mills, and the steps coming 
down from the quays at regular intervals. On the left. 
hand side is the Quay de l’Orloge, on the other the 
Quay de Megisserie; by the Louvre there ig the Po) 
St. Nicholas ; beyond the Pont Royal the Froggery; 
and on the other side the avenue called Le Cours de 
la Reine—a pleasant drive enough. But do not turn 
to the left up the Rue Dauphiné, or the Quay des 
Augustines, or to the right along the Quay des Orfévres, 
without stopping to observe the Pont Neuf over and 
over. The massive cornice is supported by consoles 
and masks; and those half-moons on the bays of the 
piles are meant for royal statues never to be erected. 
This Pont Neuf is famous for covered stalls, for 
beggars, jugglers, quacks, and mountebanks. There 
you may buy brittle swords and libellous songs, toys, 
and poisons. But we must offto the Luxembourg, or 
we shall be too late for that levee of the king's little, 
fat, epicurean brother, who, as St. Simon tells us, wears 
high-heeled shoes, scented wig, rouges his soft plump 
cheeks, and carries pockets full of perfumes and sweet- 
meats. There I shall meet that disgusting noseless 
Vendome, that fop De Feuillade, or that wooden- 
legged admiral, who punches holes in the gravel walks 
just like a gardener dibbling for cabbages. There will 
be the femme savante the Duchesse de Vaurienne, in- 
tent on the structure of the bladder of the extinct 
Mastodon Chapmanii; I shall see the young Marquis 
de Valere and his affianced belle ange De Gournac; 
and there will be hot Gascon gentlemen and quarrel- 
some Picards, who tread on your toes and then want 
to fight because you complain, which is insulting. 
But I must tell you more of Louis Quatorze’s Paris 
in our next interview. 








THE THAMES AT MAIDENHEAD. 
By J. W. WHYMPER. 





Here is a sketch ofa well-known locality, not the less a charm- 
ing spot, from the genuine English character of landscape 1t 
exhibits. The river running evenly and calm between the 
banks, heaped up with trees and leafage as they are on one 
side, a perfect canopy of dense foliage, and on the other the 
towing-path, significant of busy labour even here; the dank 
eyot in the middle of the river; the weeds and water-lilies 
that have taken deep root in the slack water below the 
minute island,—water-lilies that in the proper time bloom ™ 
dense masses of white and yellow flowers, covering and 
decking the water whereupon they float. The eel-cobles, * 
traps on the weir, with the long weeds that have dragged 
through them when the water was high, tell that the preset’ 
is a thirsty time: we learn that also from the languid way 
the ferryman has with him, whose boat hangs against the 
bank. The clouds also are gathering for a heavy summer 
shower, that promises a little relief to the drought. 

The celebrated Vicar of Bray was located not far from 
this spot, who obtained an unenviable fame for sticking ' 
his living in preference to his principles. ‘ Not so, %*" 
he, “for I always keep my principle, which is, to live 
die the Vicar of Bray.” he 

The original of the engraving is now exhibiting “™ 
Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water-Colow™ 
Pall Mall. L. L. 
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THE ELVES IN WARWICKSHIRE. 





Seven centuries ago old Dan Chaucer sang his la- 
mentations ever the extinction of the fairies. He 
complains that those innovating dogs the wandering 
friars had driven them all out by bell, book, and 
candle ; but in this assertion he was decidedly wrong. 
Driven mayhap from their old haunts they were, but 
not extirpated, only banished to the more remote fast- 
nesses of the east, west, and north. Some took refuge 
among the Yorkshire hills, where, under the name of 
Dobbies, they were discovered at the beginning of the 
present century by Washington Irving, who devotes a 
pleasant chapter to them in Bracebridge Hall. Some 
lav hid with the frogs and bitterns of the eastern 
marshes, to inspire John Clare in our day with the 
prettiest of his wood-notes ; and some—as all the 
cuide-books know—made their home among the gorsy 
uplands of the lakes, Others, again, trooped off to the 
sunny western moors, where, as pixies, Mrs. Bray will 
tell you, they still rab the dairies, and puzzle the 
jearned by their tiny footprints upon the snow. An- 
other large body—and, we incline to think, the most 
numerous and flourishing—held their ground among 
the wilds and wastes of mid-England, especially in 
the green nooks of Avonside, where, as every body 
knows, they were pressed into the service of William 
Shakespeare towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We have always looked upon Warwickshire as 
the land par eacellence of the fairies. Shakespeare, 
Drayton, and Randolph, the three poets who have best 
illustrated our popular mythology, were all natives of 
the district between the Avon and the Nene, and each 
of them brought up by the firesides ofthe people. It 
is a quiet pastoral land, with few manufactures and few 
schools, lying right across the heart of England, and 
possessing perhaps fewer of the elements of change and 
progress than any other part of the kingdom. Here, 
then, if any where, we might expect to find the last 
vestiges of the old Saxon pagandom. The writer 
passed his boyhood among these people; and the 
gleanings contained in the present paper—the result 
ofmany a truant raid up and down the country-side— 
may be relied on as a faithful chronicle of the fairy- 
lore which time has yet spared us. These traditions, 
Aowever imperfect, shadow out in dim colours the 
picture which in Shakespeare’s time was still bright 
‘nd vivid. They are the stores from whence he drew 
‘US Wondrous tale of elf-land, and the native founda- 
tons upon which he raised the light and airy Pan- 
‘eon which contrasts so gracefully with the eumbrous 
“assical machinery of his contemporaries. 
d he Warwickshire fairies seem to hold a middle 
Postion between the airy sprites of Highland and 
ies legends and the more gloomy goblins of the 
“erman Kinder- und Haus-Marchen. They live in the 
Yoods, and in the ground, especially under the “ green 
~ Ut ringlets” which are common in our moist mea- 
“ow-land ; where, if you listen long enough on the first 
ont of the new moon, you may distinctly hear sounds 
-‘2USic and reyelry underneath. If you want to 
Ww what an elf is like, you must look at the gro- 
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artists of those days had no doubt seen them, and it 
is very clear that the medern ones have not. Stoth- 
ard’s fairies are pretty delicate creatures; but they 
are the fays of old Italian romance, and not the ale- 
bred goblins of Saxondom, Smirke’s fairies would 
be-more at hame in the Metamorphoses. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Puck is an exquisite conception, but not 
our Puck. George Cruikshank’s delightful etching 
of Jack-a-Lantern is the nearest approach to the rustie 
ideal. It must have been revenge for such an unflat- 
tering portrait that induced our knavish sprite to lead 
the artist into such a marsh of heresies. In person 
they are very small, with bright red eyes and bright 
red caps. They are immensely cunning; and most of 
the stories about them relate to the clever way in 
which they contrive to cozen the witches and foxes, 
who are their greatest enemies. In their intercourse 
with man they exhibit a very uncertain disposition. 
When they took to a house, and were not molested, 
but allowed to have free commons in the eellar and 
dairy, the family always prospered; but if they were 
not treated well, or any espionage was attempted, ten 
to one but they had the smut in the corn or the mur- 
rain among the cattle, or a blight over the orchard, 
within a week. Their affinity with the whole race of 
Teutonic alfen is shown in nothing more strikingly 
than in their love of water. It was impossible for 
our Viking ancestors to conceive the idea of a supe- 
rior being unconnected with their natural element. 
When they settled inland, they still peopled the 
springs and streams with Nixies and water-fiends. 
The Grendel of Beowulf had his horrid lair in the 
marshes; and the lives of the Saxon saints Godric 
and Guthlac are full of the warfare they had to wage 
with the fen-fiends before they could establish in 
peace their lowly hermitages amid the dismal swamps 
of East Anglia. Our fairies took great delight in 
bathing. There are many large ponds still called 


“fairy pools,” where, in past times, they might be 


often seen on a summer's eve sporting on the surface 
and gambolling among the water-plants which line the 
banks. Even within the memory of persons still liv- 
ing, it was a common thing for the dame of the cot- 
tage, before she went to bed, to place a bowl of water 
on the hearth for the fairy-folk to wash in; and if any 
of the family awoke during the night they heard their 
little visitors splashing about the warm stones. But 
they hate to be looked at. A man once, not having 
the fear of our Coyentry worthy before his eyes, 
peeped at them through a knot-hale; and he never 
peeped again at mortal thing, for he was immediately 
struck blind. 

Wells and springs are also favourite places of their 
resort. Prospero’s elves, it will be remembered, met 

* By paved fountain, or by rushy brook ;” 

and Fletcher speaks of 


“ A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds.” 
At the village of Aynho in Northamptonshire (but 
included in our district) there is a well still called 
* Puck-well.” 
Like their German and Scandinavian brethren, 
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and wolds. My old nurse—a Warwickshire woman, 
who knew more legends than the Brothers Grimm, 
Herr Tieck, and Mr. Croker, all rolled into one—used 
to tell of a young fellow who was lucky enough to be 
present at one of these encounters. Returning home 
late one summer's night through a wood, he lost his 
way, and wandered about till he came to a place where 
the birds were flying about and screaming as at broad 
noon. In a few minutes a bend in the road brought 
him suddenly upon a little lawn, where two “ vasts” 
of fairy-folk were fiercely contending at football, their 
little red caps nodding about in the moonlight like a 
field of poppies before the wind, and their shrill voices 
filling the whole air with a noise like the humming of 
a thousand hives of bees. He looked on for some time 
while the battle waxed fiercer and fiercer, till at last, 
unable to contain himself any longer, he rushed into 
the thick of the weaker party, and laid about him like 
aman. Fora long time he was unable to get near the 
ball; for the elves, though small, were as strong as 
horses. At last, however, it came within his reach. 
‘* Hold!” cried a manikin near him; but it was too 
late. Up went the ball, whizzing high into the air 
with a terrific bang, which scattered the elves and 
made the old oaks creak again. Poor Dobbin fell 
stunned to the earth ; and when he awoke the players 
were gone and the birds were still, but close by his 
side lay the “ bursten” ball, thickly stuffed with glit- 
tering gold. 

If any one catches a fairy, he is said to make his 
fortune. That swindling vagabond, Dr. Dee, who 
jockeyed Queen Elizabeth, and even the ’cute Walsing- 
ham, begins many of his most elaborate and soul-en- 
trancing experiments in alchemy and the hermetic 
sciences with the Mrs.-Glasse-like direction, “ Catch a 
fairy ;” and then proceeds to state the part he is to 
play in the concoction of the elixir, utterly forgetting, 
like a false knave as he is, to say how and in what 
manner the said fairy is to be bagged. The Warwick- 
shire traditions are more explicit. On the first night 
of the new moon, go to one of their rings, and after 
running nine times round it, give nine knocks in the 
middle; when, if you have knocked loud enough, a 
little gentleman will come out to see what is the 
matter. If you let him go back again, of course it is 
your own fault. But even when they are caught, they 
often contrive to deceive their captor. <A farmer once 
secured one, and it being a season of great plenty, 
agreed to let him go on condition that he might always 
find a purchaser for his corn directly it was pitched in 
the market. Next day the lumbering old wain was 
sent to the town, and returned with a heavy bag of 
gold; for the corn had sold like Jack Robinson! 
and this continued till all the barns were empty. The 
year following there was a great scarcity; and the 
farmer went to his hoard for money to buy wheat, 
when lo, there was nothing there but a few acorn cups 
and saucers. 

Redman, or Redcap, is another hero of Warwick- 
shire folk-tales. He seems to have been an elf ofsolitary 
habits, not herding with the rest of his family, and is 
no doubt identical in person, as in name, with the Fir 
Darig (Anglicé, Red Man) of Irish legends. He wasa 


stupid old fellow, whom any child might deceive. The 
following story illustrates his character : 


any 
One of these spirits once asserted a claim to a fielq 
hitherto possessed by a farmer; and after many hot 
disputes, they came to an arrangement by agreeing ty 
divide its produce between them. At seed-time the 
farmer asked his rival what part of the crop he woulq 
have,— ‘tops or bottoms.” ‘“ Bottoms,” said Reg. 
man; upon hearing which, his crafty antagonist sows 
the field with wheat ; so that when harvest came, the 
corn falls to his share, while poor Redman is obliged 
to content himself with the stubble. Next year, the 
goblin, finding he had made such an unfortunate 
selection in the bottoms, chose the “tops ;” where. 
upon the crafty farmer sets the land with turnips, 
thus again outwitting the simple claimant. Tired of 
the unprofitable farming, the spirit agrees to hazard 
his claims on a mowing-match, the field in question 
to be the stake for which they played. Before the 
day of meeting, the canny earth-tiller procures a nun. 
ber of iron bars, which he strews among the grass to 
be mown by his opponent; and when the trial con. 
mences, the unsuspecting goblin finds his progress 
retarded by his scythe continually coming into con. 
tact with these obstacles, which he takes to be some - 
hard species of dock. ‘“ Mortal hard docks these,’ 
said he; “’nation hard docks!” His blunted blade 
soon brought him to a stand-still; and, as in such 
eases it is not allowable for one to sharpen without 
the other, he turns to his antagonist, now far ahead, 
and in a tone of despair inquires, ‘ When d’ye wittie 
waffle (whet), mate ?” 

“ Wafile !” said the farmer, with a well-feigned stare 
of amazement; “ O, about noon, mebby.” 

“Then,” said the sweating and exhausted gobliy, 
“ T’'ve lost my land.” So saying, he disappeared, and 
never troubled the farmer again. 

The first part of this tale very much resembles the 
Danish legend given by Thiebe, How a Farmer tricks « 
Troll, and the story of Rabelais about the “junior 
devil” who was fooled by the husbandman ; but the 
incident of the mowing is wanting in both. 

In Warwickshire the term Bogie, now a generic 
name for all the bugbears of the nursery, was applied 
to the household spirit,—the “ lubber fiend” of Milton, 
and the Robin Goodfellow and Bogle of other parts 
of England. He played the same part among tle 
old farmhouses and granges of our country as tle 
Brownies and Nisses did among the homesteads 0! 
Scotland and Sweden. His dwarfish stature, thoug! 
larger than the ordinary race of elves, and his ¢ 
treme love of mischief, show his connection with th 
other members of the same family. That he was # 
merry and jovial sprite we know from the prove! 
“to laugh like old Bogie;” or the old proverbial s 
ing, “He caps Bogie,” spoken of a person who * 
boisterous ; often amplified to, “He caps Bogie, Bo- 
gie capt Redcap, Redcap capt Nick,” thus reducité 
the last-mentioned personage to the lowest point ™ 
the scale of conviviality. Our goblin was not such 4 
beneficent character as the Highland brownie, whe 
formed a valuable appendage to the household, 2” 
whose services were at least worth the “ ereame-bow 
duly set.” His operations were for the most P®" 
confined to grievously tormenting the family 7 
whose abode he had taken up his residence. He" 
was whose nocturnal revels in some lonely ¢%" 
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Ts is an example of that 
peautiful and noble Moorish 
architecture which the Arabs, 
during their dominion in Spain, 
brought to such admirable per- 
fection, that to this day no one 
can contemplate the remains 
thereof without admiration and 
delight; a system of art which 
now amongst ourselves is ra- 
pidly finding imitators, as 
more than any other style 
adapted for the employment 
of brick-material, various and 
variable in form, plastic to 
the mind of the designer, as 
it were, and adaptable to the 
most contrasted purposes of 
modern life. If it really be 
needful that we must copy 
some earlier system, not form- 
ing one for our own require- 
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form, its centre being above 
the spring from the abacus of 
the capital! How rich and 
yet how simple is the zigzag 
moulding which runs round 
the arch, and at once forms 
its outline and ornaments it! 
Beautiful arabesques of geo- 
metrical patterns in low relief 
fill up the spandrils of the 
arches, and surrounding all a 
square framework or border, 
bearing more flat ornament, 
or an inscription from the 
Koran. Why should we not 
revive the custom of placing 
inscriptions on our houses, of 
which some of the old build- 
ings in Chester yet retain a 
testimony? We must not for- 
get that this style of archi- 
tecture affords opportunity for 
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ments,—a conclusion appar- 
ently of modern architects,— 
then there can be none bet- 
ter fitted for plagiary than the 
Arabian-Moorish architecture, 
of which there are such splen- 
did remains in the south of 
Spain and the cities of the 
Barbary coast. 

How beautiful is the form 
of this window, with its simple column for a mullion, and 
the light springing arch of what is called the horse-shoe 





A MOORISH WINDOW IN GRANADA, 


the use of colour, either in 
Shape of tiles or bricks, in- 
serted in bands, or other pat- 
terns, in the wall. 

The city of Granada itself, 
being of original Moorish foun- 
dation, presents more examples 
than most others in the region 
of Arabian architecture. It was 
the capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, was nine leagues in circumference, and con- 
tained four hundred thousand inhabitants. L. L. 





produced those never-to-be-explained sounds which 
chilled the hearts of superstitious servant-maids. 
But the cellar was the apartment in which he chiefly 
delighted; there he reigned supreme, and, as old 
legends testify, imbibed the October at a terrible 
rate. It was next to impossible to get rid of a bogie. 
A family, who had been annoyed by one for years, at 
last removed to a distant farm, in order to escape 
from their tormentor. At nightfall, after unpacking 
the last wagon, the weary goodman sought his new 
dwelling: “Well,” said a hated voice, as he crossed 
the threshold, —“ well, old boy, here we are.” There 
are no bogies nowadays. His name, it is true, has 
yet terrors for unruly children; but this is poor com- 
pensation for a goblin who formerly frighted full- 
srown ones. The deep waves where tradition has 
assigned a resting-place for the disorderly ghosts of 
our ancestors have also been the place of exile of the 
bogies. I remember once asking a promising cow- 
boy what had become of all the beings he was telling 
me about. “What, ain’t you heerd 2” said my friend ; 
“Why, a deadly long time ago the paasons all laid 
their yeads togither, and hiked ’em off to the Red Saa!” 
— last of all the bogies was the bogie of Snoozing- 
-—and this is his story. 
Snoozingham is certainly the dullest town for a 
market-town in all England, and the dullest street 
‘it Snoozingham is Cow Street, and the very dullest 
” udliest house in Cow Street is Mr. Boggles’s. Imagine 
— lines of straight domino-looking houses, such as 
Neate tail-pieces, or the old woodcuts 
steredtions ryek a muddy river and an old bridge ; 
ae nd a windmill ; a church, once Gothic, but 
“°W nothing,—and you have a stereograph of Snooz- 
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ingham. Imagine the garden-front of Hampton Court 
reduced to the exigences of private life and a dog- 
kennel, and you may see Mr. Boggles’s. It is a quaint 
old house. The bricks might have been carted from 
Babel, the balustrade from Leicester Square. The 
chimneys are antediluvian, and even the rooks that 
caw over them look the patriarchal in every feather. 
The very sun-rays creep slowly athwart the face of the 
old dial over the door, and hang lovingly and lazily 
about its rusty gnome, as though old Time, wearied 
and harassed by road and rail, was taking his last long 
rest at Snoozingham. On either side the door, set 
sentry-wise, are two bristling aloes in green tubs, which 
flower only once in a century, and were last due in 
1831, but failed to appear; in consequence, said all 
disfranchised Snoozingham, of the vile Reform Bill. 
Beyond these, and nearer the road, are two large box- 
trees, which some pious possessor had formerly clipped 
to represent the evangelists Matthew and Mark, after- 
wards altered to Marlborough and the Earl of Peter- 
borough, and now more nearly resembling a brace of 
chess-pawns run to seed. The inside of the house is 
full of wide airy passages and narrow, gloomy, little 
rooms, all built in that perverse style which was 
thought so uncommonly fine by the men who shipped 
Divine Right to St. Germains. In short, if a ghost 
were to come to Snoozingham, Mr. Boggles's is pre- 
cisely the house he would prefer to hang out at. Mr. 
Boggles himself was a ghost—a ghost of the last gene- 
ration—the last man in Snoozingham who wore knee- 
breeches and a pigtail. Years ago, in his extreme old 
age, when I was a fast youth at the academy hard by, 
I knew the old gentleman well; for he was engaged in 
writing a “ History and Antiquities of Snoozingham,” 
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proving it to have been the ancient Collyvoblum; and 
he was fortunate enough to meet with a most enthu- 
siastic collaborateur in myself; for I had a marvellous 
faculty for discovering Roman enecampments where 
Roman encampments were never suspected before, 
and moreover invented a process fo¥ converting brokeii 
garden-pots into fragments of the true Samian ware, 
which completely won the old boy’s hea#t. But to my 
story. Under Mr, Boggles’s house was a large roo 
vault which had belonged to a priory anciently stand 
ing on the site. It was a fine old cellar, arched like & 
crypt, and lined with long aisles of goodly bins and ale: 
barrels, but withal very drear and weird in aspect} for 
the further end was curtained with huge funguses df 
many centuries’ growth. They lined the old stotiés 
with their loathsome tapestry, hanging from the foof 
like stalactites in all kinds of ugly and grotésqué 
shapes, the drippings from which formed large péols 
of fetid water and wet mud, where bloated eéfts and 
slimy toads disported themsélves all the day long. 
In this place is said to have dwelt for many gehera- 
tions, until a period within the memory of the Oldest 
Inhabitant, a bogie of the very worst character. His 
pranks were enough to plague the life and soul out of 
red-nosed Job, Mr. Boggles’s servant. There was no 
end to his tricks: he frightened the women, thrashed 
the men, drank the cream, killed the fowls, broke the 
plates, stole the clothes, and played in Mr. Boggles’s 
establishment the part of that iniquitous institution 
“the cat” of nineteenth-century domesticity. Some- 
times, if he bore any dislike to the unlucky wight who 
came to fill his tankard, he would prick him into a 
state of insensibility, dip him in the dirty water, and 
then stand him up in a corner to dry, heels upper- 
most, like an old umbrella... At other times he would 
sit astride the cask, knock the light out of his hands, 
and blow in his eye, which always produced a strange 
kind of bewilderment in his victim. 

Very often did Job undergo this treatment, being 
rendered utterly unable to find his way up again for 
hours; and when at last he did make his esé¢ape, he 
would be an altered man. ‘The brightness of his 
eyes seemed to beam forth from his nose, his discourse 
was rambling, his gait unsteady, and sometimes a suc- 
cession of little convulsive sounds might be heard in 
his throat. And besides these annoyances, the raseal 
of a bogie used to drink the ale at such a prodigious 
rate, that if Job’s honesty had not been proverbial, it 
might have seriously affected his character. So there 
was war, hot and fierce, between Job and this old man 
of the cellar. Numerous plans had beén tried to get 
rid of him, but entirely without success. An itinerant 
preacher of the ranting persuasion, who did a good 
deal in this line, was shut up in the cellar and prayed 
six hours ata stretch; upon whom the goblin inflicted 
such a strange obliquity of intellect, that on his as- 
cent he insisted upon kissing the maids, and going 
through the sword-exercise with the warming-pan, to 
the grievous scandal of divers of his brethren who had 
accompanied him to the scene of action. Another un- 
believing dog, the Foxite barber of Snoozingham, who 
would go down to see with his own eyes, was so drub- 
bed for his pains that he could not see out of them 


again for six months. Open violence it was clear 


would not do; so Job changed his tactics, pretended 





a great friendship for his enemy, and at last got. 
chatting terms with him. Oné morning, whey the 
acquaintance was sufficiently ripe, and Bogie 
untisually good humour, 

“ Mate,” said he, “I do wonder some you ineye, 
divinks any thin’ stronger nor yel.” 

“ Strofiger nor yel!” says Bogie, opening his ugly 
old méUth With a look of ineredulity. 

t Res,” quoth Job; “ didn't ye niver hear o’ w hisky? 

Whisky !” says the manikin, with another staje. 

* Tord love ye, man!” quoth Job; “Tl fetch ye g 
drop itt a jiffy.” So he went up-Stairs, and brought 
dowii & Gtip of the strongest oil-of-vitriol that could be 
obtaitied it all Snoozingham. 

* Puity Warm, en’t it, nebbor?” says Job, as the 
iniiGéent goblin quails down the liquid fire. 

Poli, pooh!” said the Bogie, smacking his lips. 
“wets Where it goes, man, wets wher't goes!" 

Next day, Job, who was determined not to be foiled 
in his revenge, took down a stout oaken cudgel, and, 
Watching his opportunity, bestowed him a sudden 
thwack, which, according to all Christian calculation, 
ought to have knocked him into the middle of the 
next week. 

“Cuss they fleas!” 
round with a sleepy yawn. 
place is full on ’em.” 

Disheartened, but not beaten, Job another time be- 
thought him of old Guy Boggles’s blunderbuss, which 
hung over the kitchen fireplace. He loaded it to the 
muzzle with bullets and shot, and went down to his 
enemy. 

“What's that ‘ere ?” says Bogie, spying the gun, 

‘A pipe,” says Job. 

“What for?” says Gobbo. 

“ To smoke wi’,” says Job. 

“ Let’s have a puff,” says Bogie. 

“Open yer mouth,” says Job. 

In went the muzzle a good inch into poor Bogie’ 
windpipe. 

‘Now say your prayers, old man,” quoth Job, as 
he pulled the trigger, and bang went the gun with 4 
report Which completely knocked him backwards, and 
reverberated among the old arches like raging thun- 
der. When the smoke cleared off, Bogie was sitting 
astride a barrel as unconcernedly as though nothing 
had happened. 

“’Nation strong backy, Job 
versary slowly picked himself up. 
baecky; it a’most burns one’s throat.” 

For a long time after this the goblin reigned sv 
premé. Matters daily grew worse and worse. FH 
had even ventured to drink several bottles of t' 
Granby Burgundy,—that Lesbian nectar bottled 
in the year of Minden, and valued by Mr. Bogg! 
more than his blood. At last, in utter despai’, « 
betook himself to an old woman who had the reput’ 
tion of witelicratt. Now witches, as every fool knows 
aré of two kinds, white and black, standing one to th' 
other in the relation of a detective to a swell-mobsm* * 
and the witch in question was a white witch, one" 
great power, who could cure a consumption, 48) * 
ghost, or charm a smoky chimney, before you could 
tind the first breath in an aleé-jug. She told him how 
to catch his enemy, and gave him a charmed bag t 
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put him in. Every thing fell outas she had promised, 


and the Bogie was bagged. Job was in ecstasies. 

«“ Now, master,” said he, “Ill see what thy bones 
are made on ;” and leaving his enemy safe iii durance, 
he ran up-stairs for his blackthorn. Whien he came 
pack he found the bag swelled out to ten times its 
former size. ‘ Rot thee,” quoth Job, “ I'll make thee 
swell bigger nigh hand.” So he took off his coat, and 
laid on like Little John upon the Friar. At each 
blow a heavy metallic sound rang through the vault. 
“ Mass!” roared the goblin-queller, “ how I’m a-bruisin’ 
thy thievin’ old carcass!” Then came a course of 
smashing, crunching, and grinding. ‘“ There goes 
thy bones,” quoth the wrathful Job. Last of all was 
heard a horrid gurgling, and out rushed a dark, rich, 
purple stream from all parts of the great bundle, dye- 
ing the coarse sacking, and coursing about the slimy 
floor in a thousand little rills. ‘That's thy blood,” 
said Job, laying down his cudgel with the triumph of 
a fiend; ‘and now let's look what's left on ye.” 

So he opened the bag and looked; and there he 
saw—first, all Mr. Boggles’s family plate, from the 
heirloom tankard, which a Puritan Boggles had 
stolen from the king’s baggage at Naseby, down to 
the humblest salt-spoon, all crushed and battered like 
the castaway saucepans in a tinker’s back garden; 
secondly, Miss Deborah Boggles’s service of rare old 
china reduced to powder; and last; not least—the 
whole bin of the Granby Burgundy! Job never quite 
recovered from this catastrophe. He was found some 
time after stone-dead in the eellar, looking very rosy 
about the gills. The late Mr. Bleedum said he died 
from apoplexy, induced by excessive drinking; but all 
Snoozingham knows he died of the Bogie. 
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THE TWO WIDOWS. 


I. 
It has been a favourite, and, to all appearance, a true 
doctrine of ethical philosophers, from the old Acade- 
mics of Athens to the moralists of the present day, 
that human society in its normal condition is not a 
scramble of isolated interests, but a net-work of reci- 
procal wants and dependencies; and that, therefore, 
according to an eternal law, there is more lasting and 
substantial enjoyment, even in this life, for him 
“whose heart has learned to glow 
For others’ joy, and melt at others’ woe,” 

than for that more numerous class who make self the 
centre to which all desires and speculations converge. 
Selfishness, howéver, as the term is generally under- 
Stood, is a perfectly natural principle ; for it is merely 
& morbid action of the instinct of self-preservation, 
called into excessive play by the intense and nervous 
Struggle for existenee, which, in every period ofartificial 
refinement, convulses and presses the healthy life out 
society. In such a phase of society, to be selfish 
may not unreasonably be regarded as merely acting 
on the defensive ; and yet it is on such a scene that 
4 selfdenying and disinterested benevolence —some- 
‘mes victimised by those who live upon the excitement 
°F sympathy—finds its widest and busiest sphere of 
and, as it is recorded by some who have tned 
me experiment, its most real and sufficing happiness. 
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Though it may remain a question for philosophers 
whether so specious a theory of mutual obligation be 
too transcendental for common use among the average 
of human beings, impracticable in the present state of 
the world, or too romantic for the cold and stern actu- 
alities that surround tis,—it may possibly derive sonie 
illustration from the following simple record of facts, 
which, the reader is assured, are no further émbel- 
lished by fiction than so far as an attempt has been 
made to arrange them artistically. 

Many years have not passed away—that is, not 
many more than the ordinary duration of a long human 
life—since the events to which I allude took place, 
unseen and unheard-of by the great world, and yet 
involving, it may be, more of true moral heroism than 
many of those dazzling and ostentatious achievements 
which the publie applaud while passing before their 
view, and perpetuate, when past, by grateful and en- 
during memorials. 

The place, which we shall call Stokeminster, was 
at that time one of those green-and-white somnolent 
villages, many of which diversify the rich garden 
scenery of the midland counties of England, and being 
within a convenient carriage-distance of one of the 
great central manufacturing towns, was inhabited, in 
addition to its own rural population, by a few persons 
of a higher class; some of whom were local proprie- 
tors, others men who had rétired from mercantile 
business to spend the remainde? of their days in the 
complacent delusion that they were enjoying—as if 
they were any longer capable of enjoying—the wealth 
they had accumulated in long exhausting years of 
ceaseless toil and nervous anxiety. Among this latter 
number was a Mr. Kddison, who had spent youth and 
the best years of manhood in the cares and excite- 
ments of an extensive business,—a stranger to his 
home, which he scarcely ever visited except on Sun- 
days, —and not till he found himselfa wealthy widower, 
charged with the eare of an only child, an infant 
daughter, did he discover that he had been too busy 
to enjoy life when he might, and that it was then 
almost too late to begin, Having nothing further to 
work for, however, lie withdrew to the stillness and 
repose—a stillnéss that sometimes wearied and de- 
jected him—of Stokeminster, and divided his heavy- 
hanging time between the education of his daughter, 
which was now his principal business in this world; 
the society of a few old friends, who drove over from 
the town to revive him with a visit every Sunday; and 
the cultivation of a garden, of every thing pertaining 
to which, by the way, he was most profoundly igno- 
rant. After a year or two, the absence of the feverish 
excitement in which he had worn out his years of 
strength began to prey upon his mind, or rather to 
set his mind free to turn inward and prey upon itself. 
A suspicion at length grew into a conviction that he 
was dying under the reaction. As far as he was con- 
cerned himself, he did not very much care; but his 
child, so young and helpless, was one strong link that 
bound his affections to the worid. For her sake lie 
theught he should like to live until he should see her 
safe through the dangers of youth, and settled happily 
in life; but, as that could not be, he looked about him 
anxiously for the best security that cireumstances 
might afford. 
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In such a place as Stokeminster, one of the most 
important and influential, though very far from being 
one of the most independent, residents, was the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. John Roodhouse ; and, since 
the time when Mr. Eddison’s health began to fail, 
there had naturally sprung up between them a close 
intimacy, which, in addition to other causes, derived a 
peculiar interest from the fact that both were widowers 
of nearly the same age, and had each an infant daugh- 
ter. The consequence of this sympathy, and of the 
known high principle and long-tested integrity of the 
clergyman, was, that Mr. Eddison entreated him to 
undertake the guardianship of his daughter, and the 
management of her inheritance ; and then, after a few 
months more of sinking strength and deepening de- 
jection, fell asleep calmly without a pang or a struggle. 
The young ward was, of course, immediately removed 
to her guardian’s house, where she soon forgot her 
passing sorrow for a bereavement which she was not 
yet able fully to comprehend, and became happy in 
the society of a congenial companion. 

As time passed on, and they grew up toward matu- 
rity, Louisa Eddison and Ellen Roodhouse were edu- 
cated together; and from identity of occupations and 
amusements, and the isolation that excluded them 
almost entirely from all other society, came to regard 
each other as sisters. In this peaceful and unagitated 
course their years glided away, until that critical 
period in the age of girls when they begin to attract, 
and not improbably to find some gratification in, the 
attentions of the youth of the other sex; and it was 
then first that a circumstance, previously of no import- 
ance, threatened to infuse an irritating element of dis- 
trust and estrangement into their sisterly affection. 
It was simply that Louisa, though insured by her in- 
heritance against the wayward caprices of fortune, was 
far less richly endowed by nature than Ellen, whose 
only wealth was her glowing and majestic beauty. 

Desolate and secluded beyond the ordinary ob- 
security of country villages must that place be, to 
which the bait of a large fortune—possibly to be had 
for the asking—will not attract the bold and ambitious. 
Even in Stokeminster, silent and empty as it used to 
be, the universal law of supply and demand drew a 
tolerable number of suitors around the two sisters, as 
they loved to be called. The rector’s house gradually 
became an object of more than usual attention; a 
place on the visiting-list was a privilege which many 
young men sought to obtain by all the devices of dex- 
trous address and irrepulsible pertinacity; and Mr. 
Roodhouse, in the innocence of his heart, was aston- 
ished at the sudden and daily-increasing growth of his 
importance. It appeared, however,—as might be ex- 
pected in an unromantic age,—that it was to Louisa 
that the great majority of candidates for favourable 
notice addressed themselves; but she seemed either 
difficult to please or slow to choose: the fact was, 
that, aware of the stronger personal attractions of 
Ellen, she had sufficient strength of mind to perceive 
that it was to her wealth she owed a preference, which 
she therefore disdained to accept; while Ellen, fully 
conscious of her superior claims to admiration, and 
apprehending that those claims must continue to be 
outshone by the beauty of Louisa’s gold, was anxious 
that she should make some choice; and the two girls 


would sometimes, with a mixture of playful jest ang 
sore seriousness, rally each other on the subject. 

“ Well, I really do wish, Louisa dear,” said Ellen 
on one of those occasions, “ that you would take and 
marry somebody! I want to have you out of my way. 
for you know nobody will ever think of me so long as 
you are disengaged.” 

‘“‘T shall never,” replied Louisa, “ marry any may 
who has not the good taste and heart enough to egt;. 
mate beauty at a thousand times the value of money 
and whenever such a man is found, why, you Will of 
course secure him yourself; so that I really see very 
little chance for me.” 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory state, when , 
new, and seemingly harmless, actor entered upon the 
scene, who was destined, unconsciously enough, ty 
effect a very serious and remarkable change in jts 
aspect. It happened that increasing years and failing 
strength rendered it necessary for Mr. Roodhouse, 
about the time when both girls had attained the age of 
twenty, to engage the services of a curate; while the 
narrowness of his means made it also indispensable 
that he should select some young man to whom the 
gift of a nomination would compensate the very smull 
stipend which he could afford to pay. Other men in 
his position might perhaps have been less scrupulous; 
but Mr. Roodhouse regarded his ward's large fortune 
as a sacred trust, and appropriating only so much of 
the interest as repaid the actual expenses of her main. 
tenance and education, suffered the rest to accumu 
late for her future benefit. 

From the many candidates who offered themselves 
even on those terms, Mr. Roodhouse was eventually 
induced, by the gentle seriousness of his manner, lis 
learning, and his gentlemanly appearance, to select 

Mr. George Lindow, who accordingly entered at one? 
upon his duties. 

Those who have had any experience of the worll 
need not to be reminded that, of all handsome me 
within the sphere of whose influence the female heat 
ean be placed, a handsome young clergyman is ly 
many degrees the most dangerous, especially in a cas 
like that of Ellen and Louisa; because, independently 
of the strong feminine instinct which looks up wil 
blind veneration to every thing connected with tl 
sacerdotal caste, he enjoys innumerable opportunities 
of winning confidence, to which no other young mu 
is ever admitted. 

The Rev. George Lindow was most unquestionably 
a handsome man,—a man that one would notice 0! 
crowd. At first, indeed, one might doubt whether t 
symmetry of his slight, strong, athletic figure wo" 
not have appeared to much more advantage ™' 
military uniform than in the sable and cambric live 
of the Church; but, on a second inspection, his def 
soft, intellectual eye, and the well-tuned music 0 - 
voice, showed that he had made his choice judicious": 


II. 


On his first introduction to the rector’s house,’ 
Lindow scarcely ventured to raise his eyes t0 og 
of the girls; but finding that, in the absence “ee 
haughtiness and affectation, they were not s° ™ 


midable as he apprehended, and that they eve” y 


Mr. 





couraged him to throw off his timidity, he not 
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EVENING. 


We engraved, on page 33 of the present volume, the com- 
panion design to the above, with the title of “ Morning,” 
showing the same dogs waiting for their breakfast, and be- 
fore the hunt; now we have them languid, tired, and half 
asleep, waiting with much greater patience for their even- 
ing meal. The same black dog who was so fiercely hungry, 
jumping over the backs of his companions, is now glad 
enough to rest his nose on the side of an even more ex- 
hausted comrade. The ravenous creatures, who howled and 
barked at the kennel-door when they heard the approaching 
<eeper's footsteps, are now drowsy with fatigue, and are con- 
‘ent to recline any way so that they rest. 

Whether from confidence in the well-established charac- 
‘ers of his dependents—a sort of faith in their honour—or 
knowledge that they are too exhausted to eat the game, it 
r evident the keeper can trust them with the result of the 
.4Y 8 Sport,—the birds that hang upon the wall and con- 
cuts of the game-bag behind them. ‘The well-trained ani- 
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mals are halfin a doze; that large beast at the back of 
the engraving, erst so lively and eager, now reclines half 
nodding against the wall, and bides his time patiently 
enough. Rollings of the eyes and pricked-up ears are the 
only signs of life in his next neighbour; and as for the big 
dog to the front, we half doubt if he is not asleep already. 
Small is the need to chain them up now; so we see one 
end ofa leash lying idle on the floor and only secured round 
the throat of the drowsiest dog. 

What fatigue the relieved limbs of the last named beast 
bespeak! The breathless gallop along the sward, the 
thrusting through brake and coppice, and lunging along the 
hill-side, have brought him to this. The meditative mood 
has succeeded the fierce one, and the angry wranglers of 
the morning are now as genuine philosophers as most men 
are when tired and caring for little but rest. Soon they will 
sleep full of supper, dream maybe of the day's chase, and 
wake to-morrow as hungry as they woke to-day. L. L. 





eared oer and confident, but began to visit the 
,. -ely constantly, and evidently to take so much 
6 tat in the young ladies’ society, that he seemed 
hn to supplant every other male acquaintance. Al- 
ugh, in the natural course of inference and conjec- 
na he was numbered by the gossips of Stokeminster 
dina a admirers of the rich heiress, so 
bear himeeit es modestly did the young clergyman 
teeth iat the sharpest eye could not detect, 
act, the slightest preference for either ; 

ve that — girls themselves were inclined to be- 
“y Were equally and perfectly indifferent 
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to him, still the free and open confidence that had 
until now existed between them began to be chilled 
by a very perceptible and uncomfortable reserve. A 
restless glance of the eyes, a quick turn of the head, 
or alittle uneasy movement of some sort, would gene- 
rally mark the moment when his knock was at the 
door, or his step on the stairs; but by some tacit 
arrangement both refrained from the most passing 
allusion to his name. It was a state of nervous sus- 
pense for both, which was, after a short time, height- 
ened to a still more painfully anxious feeling for 
Louisa by the temporary absence of Ellen, who left 
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home to spend some weeks with the family of one of 
her father’s relatives, During that interval, the con- 
tinuance of Mr, Lindow’s visits to the Rectory, with 
the same regularity as before, would have been suffi- 
cient to confirm the suspicions of the neighbours, 
even if they had not already assumed the aspect of 
perfect certainty. The situation, indeed, was pecu- 
liarly embarrassing both to Louisa and her visitor, 
and occasionally produced an awkwardness which 
neither had previously felt. They were frequently 
alone with each other; and while there was evidently 
some burden on the curate’s mind which he had not 
the courage to east off, and which made him appear 
absent and distrait, Louisa often found herself obliged, 
in order to maintain the empty form of a conversation, 
to speak, and of course to speak affectionately, of 
Iilien. Several times during that splendid oppor- 
tunity—for, in affairs of the heart, the present have 
incalculable odds ovey the absent—he seemed on the 
point of making some earnest and impassioned deela- 
ration, but his heart always seemed to fail him. With 
a fair hand, q true heart, and a large fortune waiting 
his acceptance, he hesitated and stammered; and at 
last, before he had said any thing degisive, Ellen 
came back. Who can measure or calculate all the 
fluttering hopes and fears, the flattering whispers, and 
agitating anticipations, that, while those weeks were 
passing, trembled and fermented in the full heart 
and busy little brain of the expeetant and love-siek 
Louisa! When the opportunity was gone, a feeling of 
weariness and impatience came wpon her; she felt, 
as nearly as possible, a contempt for her timid and 
dilatory lover; but she did not despair yet; for she 
saw that, until he spoke, he could enjoy no peace of 
mind. While she was still giving full play to all these 
sanguine and irrepressible fancies, she was visited 
one morning in her own apartment by Ellen, who, 
with ingenuous abruptness, handed her a letter which 
she had just received, and requested her to read it, 
while she went herself to communicate its contents 
to her father. The letter contained these words: 
“Dearest Evtey,—Often, during your absence, I have 
longed to open my mind to your dear friend Louisa on a 
subject which has long filled my heart and occupied my 
thoughts ; and as often haye the words, half uttered, died 
away upon my lips. I longed to entreat of her that she 
would be my mediator and advocate with yourself and your 
father. I must now write what I conld not urge myself 
to speak. It is, that I love you, Ellen; that I have loved 
you from the first; and that my brightest day-dream has 
been to look forward to the happiness of sharing with you 
whatever it may please Providence to allot to me in this 
world; and of travelling on, hand in hand, to that better 
world where parting is no more. Georce Linpow.” 
The revulsion of feeling was frightful—the sud- 
den and mereiless check to that evenly-flowing eur- 
veut of brightly-tinted thoughts and fancies. Amid 
the wild tumult of so many hopes dashed down and 
shattered, a dull mist floated before her eyes; and 
had she not thrown herself into a chair, she would 
have fallen. She was thankful for being alone and 
unseen, Jealousy, indignation, wounded pride, heart- 
burning humiliation, fierce contempt, passed in rapid 
suecession across her mind; these at last melted 


down into blank and helpless despair, and she vented | 
| Lord Greystone, who resided in the neighbourlio* 


her disappointment in a few bitter burning tears, 





na 
Several projects and designs, some probably coloureg 
by a spirit of revenge, suggested themselves, and wor, 
rejeeted as they came. After all, she could not bring 
herself to do any thing little or vindictive; ang ,: 
length the natural tendeney of her heart preyailes 
She resolved to act nobly and generously, and fel; , 
fresh glow of happiness in the resolution. Recoye,. 
ing her composure with an effort, she sought the pre. 
sence of her guardian, and found Ellen pleading 
before him with sobs and tears, 

* My child,” said Mr. Roodhouse, not heeding thy 
interruption, ‘George Lindow—I know better thy), 
any one can tell me—is an amiable and meritorioys 
young man, and I should be proud and happy y 
call him my son; but he is as poor as yourself, | ay 
prepared for all the specious and romantie delusions 
with which you might answer me, and should \ 
sorry if, with your young heart and fresh feelings, 
you could divest yourself of those generous seyij 
ments; but, at my age, I have no right to entertain 
them, You do not fear to encounter privations; no 
do I—I never did; but I should dread for you, or fo; 
myself, the brutal cruelty and galling insults whic 
poverty prevokes from the vulgarainded and tl 
purse-proud. For these no romantic sentiment, no 
love of man, can compensate. Then, my dear child, 
so soon as George obtains any permanent and sufi. 
cient appointment in the chureb, I shall give you t 
him with pride and joy.” 

‘May I speak?” said Louisa, * You have been: 
kind father to me, Mr. Roodhouse: Ellen and J, ax 
we not sisters? It is my desire, I feel that it is eve: 
my duty, to divide my fortune with her. Let m 
enjoy the satisfaction of making her happy.” 

“My dear good child,” replied the old clergyman 
“Tecan fully and gratefully appreciate so generousi 
thought; I feel it; I commend it: perhaps, indeed 
I should not refuse to allow my own poor child & 
take advantage. of your munificence to some extell 
were I not your guardian; but you will see that, 
that character, I should bring obloquy and dishonow 
on myself by allowing you to make such a use of any 
part of your fortune ; for it is only with my sanctie! 
that you could use it in that or any other way. 1 
us speak of it no more, George and Ellen are youn: 
they can wait: love is never the worse for being key 
five or six years in the heart. Besides, what is "2" 
should never yield to cireumstances.” 

The father and the guardian was unyielding: 
Louisa, though fully resolved, sooner or later, to 
her purpose into execution, was obliged to wait. _ 

Two years more went by, during which Low 
frequently, but in vain, repested her offer. Mr. i 
house only replied, that good love was like good 
all the better for being kept. At the end of that 0™ 
her guardian died, and she imagined bersell 
but an unexpected obstacle arose in a sensitive Me 
ance on the part of Mr. Lindow and Ellen—@ — 
ance which they had never previously expresse’™ 
accept the intended favour. It was very proves! 
and she thought more than once of going awa): 
leaving the obstinate creatures to their fate. ** 
tune, however, befriended, or appeared to befri 
them in a way less distressing to their delicacy 


———_—_—_—— 
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and was the patron of the vacant living, and for many 
vear’s a friend of the late rector, having through some 
medium heard of the cireumstances in which his 
daughter was placed, hastened to offer the appoint- 
ment to Mr. Lindow. There remained now no ob- 
-tacle to the realisation of their happiness; and after 
a respectful interval of mourning they were married. 
Louisa, of course, after that event removed to a resi- 
dence of her own, which, unaccountably enough, she 
fixed in Stokeminster; and during the following year 
or two, in a manner equally incomprehensible, and 
under various apparently fanciful pretexts, refused 
several eligible offers. One man was too handsome, 
and would be perpetually reminding ner of her own 
plainness: another was too ugly, and it would never 
do for two persons between whom good looks were 
so scarce to enter into so close a relationship : a third 
had too ready and sharp a wit; he would never give 
her a direct answer if she married him: and a fourth 
had no wit at all, and she was stupid enough already ; 
so that, after some time, it became evident that, for 
some reason known only to herself, she had made up 
her mind to remain Miss Eddison all her life. 


III. 

Ir has been sagaciously remarked that the invari- 
able result of clerical marriages, especially whenever 
the income is small, is to add perceptibly to the popu- 
lation; and, according to the general rule, Mr. Lindow 
and Ellen were not very long united before several 
Lindows on a smaller seale began to make their ap- 
pearance in rather quick succession. As these grew 
up, it seemed to constitute the whole business and 
pleasure of Miss Eddison’s life to devote her time 
and money to their education and other wants. She 
always kept at least one of them with her at her 
house; where they beeame so accustomed to feel 
themselves at home, that, during their earlier years, 
they actually believed that they had two mothers. 
At the same time, the relation in which she placed 
herself toward their parents was that of an affection- 
ite sister, who secretly and silently anticipated all 
their wants, supplied all those little deficiencies, and, 
as far as a kind and watchful forethought could effect 
it, dispelled all those menacing clouds that sometimes 
hang on the horizon of even the happiest married life. 
The practical exercise of sentiments so high-toned 
and disinterested seemed, by a just and beautifully 
balanced retribution, to render her supremely happy 
in the sacrifice of what might be supposed to be the 
peace of her own heart. Her secret was, that she had 
all along loved George Lindow: she loved him still; 
She saw him the husband of another, but yet she was 
teat him, and contributing to his happiness. She 
made herself a mother to his children; and in the 
~’hsclousness that he owed every thing to her—for 
suc had secretly purchased from Lord Greystone the 
enelice which he enjoyed—she felt the same sort of 
morbidly ecstatic satisfaction that a superstitious 
be see mortifying and subduing all 

E ngs $s and instincts of human nature. 
nm lhis life of persistent self-denial she continued for 
1. years, till the bloom was long faded from her 


che > : : 
all *. and the lustre from her eye; and never once in 
i )] . 


—— 


at time did she allow the deep and unforgotten | 


secret of her love to betray itself in word or look,— 
not even when the petty discontents and small contra- 
dictions of married life might be expected to provoke 
a smile of malicious satisfaction over her successful 
rival, In short, the duty which she appeared to have 
assigned to herself in this world was to act the part of 
& providence—so to speak—toward the young family ; 
and innumerable were the ingenious little devices and 
innocent deceptions by which she contrived to give the 
appearance of accident to her incessant and studied 
interpositions for their happiness. 

Toward the close of those fifteen years of heroic 
devotion and stern self-discipline, Mr. Lindow was 
overtaken by an illness which threatened to leave 
Ellen and her children destitute; and now it was a 
fresh and more arduous trial of her fortitude, without 
appearing altogether callous, to conceal her fears and 
her sorrow, as she had previously concealed her love. 
She could think only of him; while, with a subtle 
delicacy of tact, amid her trembling cares and minis- 
trations, she placed the attentions of his wife always 
prominently in the foreground; both in order to divert 
observation from herself, and lest it should give him 
pain to perceive that the woman whom he so devotedly 
loved was surpassed in solicitude by any other. 

All the cares, however, and prayers, and affectionate 
assiduities by which it was tremulously hoped that he 
might be saved, proved unavailing. Death knocked 
at the door, and left the house in darkness and sor- 
row. It was then only, and for the first time, that 
Louisa suffered the long-guarded confession of her 
love to shape itself into words ; but those words were 
spoken to no mortal cars. It was night,—the first 
night that fell, in its awful and throbbing silence, upon 
the dead. Ellen was weeping in another apartment, 
surrounded by her weeping children; and Louisa was 
watching alone and unnoticed beside the dead. 

“ George,” she said, uncovering and bending over 
the rigid and stony features that looked doubly ghastly 
under the glare of candles, ‘ this night, for the first 
time, I tell you that I love you. During those long 
years I have taught myself to seek and find my happi- 
ness in making you happy, even in the arms of another, 
and removing, as I could, the thorns from your path. 
I shall now find my solace in supplying your place to 
those whom you loved upon earth. If it be possible, 
it may be that your happy spirit will come, unseen 
and unfelt, to visit us; and you shall find us always 
as we used to be when you were here. I shall fulfil 
what it embittered your last moments that you were 
compelled to leave undone, I have not been your 
wife, George,—you have lived in ignorance of the 
tenderest love that woman ever felt,—but for all that 
I am your widow.” She then impressed a kiss upon 
the cold and livid lips of the dead,—the only kiss of 
love that in all her life she had ever given. 

That promise, murmured solemnly and secretly 
into those heedless and insensate ears, was faithfully 
kept. When Ellen and her children removed from 
the rectory on the arrival of the new incumbent, she 
brought them to her own house; and the mourning- 
dress, which she assumed together with the bereaved 
She had pro- 





| family, she never after ceased to wear. 
mised to supply his place for those whom he loved on 
earth, and made it thenceforth, as theretofore, the 
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business of her life to surround 
them with the proofs of her fore- 
thought and affection. 

Under these altered circum- 
stances, a few more tranquil years 
rolled by; till Mrs. Lindow, whose 
beauty still retained sufficient of its 
brilliancy to command some admi- 
ration, was induced by an advanta- 
geous proposal to think of marrying 
again., For a moment Louisa felt 
a touch of secret satisfaction in the 
thought that she would be George 
Lindow’s only widow; but once more 
a nobler sentiment replaced the tran- 
sient impulse of selfishness. She 
felt indignant that the woman whom 
he had so long loved should become 
unworthy of him, or think lightly of 
him, even in his grave; and when 
Mrs. Lindow consulted her on the 
subject, impressed upon her with 
all the earnestness and pathos that 
she could convey in words, that once 
only, in truth and honour, can a wo- 
man be a bride and a widow; and 
that the widow of George Lindow 
especially,—the mother of his chil- 
dren,—ought never to resign the privilege of bearing 
his name. Ellen testified by the tears which those 
recollections evoked to the power of the argument and 
the justice of the remonstrance, and remained still a 
widow. But the time was shortly to come when 
Louisa should stand alone in the relationship which 
it pleased her melancholy and yearning fancy to 
assume. Ellen did not long survive her refusal of 
her second lover; and when she was laid beside her 
husband, Louisa remained the mother—the only mo- 
ther—of the orphan family. She saw them by her own 
assistance settled in the world ; and securing to them 
the reversion of all her property, then waited patiently 
for death to unite herto the man who had unconsciously 
possessed her heart. At length, when surrounded by 
Ifis children and grandchildren, who wept on their 
knees beside her death-bed, she felt her spirit ready 
to depart. “ At last, George!” she murmured, and 
fell asleep with a smile of hope and joy upon her 
features that brightened even the chilly gloom of 
death. H. O. 














PISCINA IN THE CHURCH OF LA CERTOSA 
AT PAVIA. 


A piscina, as most of our readers probably know, is a vessel 
employed in the Church of Rome to hold water to cleanse 
the hands of the priest during his officiation at the altar, for 
which purpose it is placed within the rails. In Gothic archi- 
tecture piscinas are usually small hollows in the wall, with 
a basin formed at the bottom, and a drain-pipe attached to 
carry away the water, Occasionally, but more rarely, they 
are in advance of the wall surface, and present the form of 
brackets, covered or not, with a canopy more or less richly 
carved. We have met with them more than once in old 
English country-churches converted into little cupboards 
for the communion-plate. 
the Renaissance style, the kneeling figure of an angel sus- 











The example before us is of | 


taining upon her head the vessel fo, 
water, a vase or tazza of classical form 
or rather classical original, — for no 
classic architect would have dreamt of 
running that row of heavy balls round 
its foot. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER* 





THREE thick octavo volumes op 
Homer, by the Right Hon. My 
Gladstone, cannot be otherwise 
approached than as a “ special 
wonder.” They show the import. 
ance that he attaches to the subject, 
This importance is grounded on 
sincere convictions. The works of 
Homer, in Mr. Gladstone’s estima- 
tion, are to letters and human learp- 
ing what the early books of Scripture 
are to the entire Bible and to the 
spiritual life of man. In them, he 
states, lie the beginnings of the 
intellectual life of the world; and 
that life, to be rightly understood, 
should be studied in its beginnings; 
for “there we may see in simple 
forms what afterwards grew com- 
plex, and in clear light what afterwards became ob- 
scure; and there we obtain starting-points from which 
to measure progress and decay along all the lines upon 
which our nature moves.” 

In the spirit thus indicated, Mr. Gladstone has 
written three brilliant volumes, of which we now pro- 
pose to give a rational analysis. 

In the “ beginnings,” of which account is made 
above, simplicity of form is what is first discerned, 
operating as a cause and producing a variety of effects; 
such variety becoming forthwith developed in endless 
divarications. Thus Poetry and History, which are 
now diverse, were originally one and the same; and 
what we now regard as a poem, was, when composed, 
intended for a veritable chronicle. Our grand mistake 
in regard to Homer lies in the neglect of this circum- 
stance. 

“Whence comes,” demands Mr. Gladstone, “the pre- 
sumption against Homer as an historical authority? Not 
from the fact that he mixes marvels with common events; 
for this, to quote no other instance, would destroy along 
with him Herodotus. Does it not arise from this, that his 
compositions are poetical, that history has long ceased to 
adopt the poetical form, that an old association has thus 
been dissolved; that a new and adverse association has 
taken its place, which connects poetry with fiction; aud 
that we illogically reflect this modern association upo? 
early times, to which it is utterly inapplicable ?” 


It is not, therefore, as a storehouse of fiction, but 
as a treasury of facts, that Mr. Gladstone refers us to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. To this state of the case 1 
is that Mr. Gladstone traces'the general accuracy and 
perfection of the minute detail that we meet with 10 
these poems, when considered with reference to the 
standards at which, from time to time, they aim. 

* Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age: Olympus; or, the Religion of 


the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D.C.L., M.P f 
the University of Oxfird. 3 vols. Oxford: University Press. 1358 
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” 


«Where other poets sketch,” says he, “ Homer draws; 
and where they draw, he carves. He alone, of all the now 
famous epic writers, moves (in the Jliad especially) subject 
to the stricter laws of time and place; he alone, while pro- 
ducing an unsurpassed work of the imagination, is also the 
greatest chronicler that ever lived, and presents to us, from 
his own single hand, a representation of life, manners, his- 
tory, of morals, theology, and politics, so vivid and compre- 
hensive, that it may be hard to say whether any ofthe more 
refined ages of Greece or Rome, with their clouds of authors, 
and their multiplied forms of historical record, are either 
more faithfully or more completely conveyed to us.” 


The number of episodes, introduced for the sake 
of giving information to the reader, not for the orna- 
mentation of the narrative, is additional evidence of 
the historic purpose. There is also a multitude of 
minor shadings which contain the same kind of proof. 


“Why, for instance, should Homer say of Clytemnestra, 
that till corrupted by A&gisthus she was good? Why should 
it be worth his while to pretend that the iron ball offered 
by Achilles for a prize was the one formerly pitched by 


. 


Eetion? Why should he spend eight lines in describing the 
dry trunk round which the chariots were to drive? Why 
should he tell us that Tydeus was of small stature? Why 
does Menelaus drive a mare? Why has Penelope a sister 
Iphthime, who was wedded to Eumelus,—wanted for no other 
purpose than as a persona for Minerva in adream? These 
questions, every one will admit, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied.” 

The Greeks themselves asserted the historical cha- 
racter of Homer. Strabo, on this point, undertakes 
to confute Eratosthenes, who had treated the poet as 
a fabulist: and even Eratosthenes himself had no- 
ticed the precision of the geographical details in the 
poems :—Thisbe, with its doves; Haliartus and its 
meadows; Anthedon, the boundary; Lilwa by the 
sources of Cephissus. Strabo admits that Homer 
occasionally uses fiction, as his smith in the Odyssey 
used gold for plating silver, but insisted that history 
was the basis. Nor does it appear to Mr. Gladstone 
reasonable to presume that Homer idealised his nar- 
ration with any thing like the license which was per- 
mitted to the Carlovingian romance. Yet that romance 
even failed not to retain in many of the most essential 
particulars a true historic character; and it conveys 
to us, partly by fact and partly through a vast parable, 
the inward life of a period pregnant with forces that 
Were to operate powerfully upon our own characters 
and condition. 

Mr. Gladstone accepts Homer as an original wit- 
hess to manners, characters, and ideas, and believes 
that he lived before the Dorian conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He was not an eye-witness of the war, as 
the Invocation before the catalogue of the ships in- 
forms us; but he must have seen the grandchildren 
of Eneas reigning over the Jand of Priam. The fol- 
lowing remarks are curious: 


WP dic. very small number of passages in the poems 
.. Contain a reference to events later than the action, 
Plt two, both relating to the same subject, for which 
rit naa sight it appears difficult to account. Why does Nep- 
eran upon the Olympian Court his insignificant and 
‘ier absurd jealousy, lest the work of defence, hastily 
up by the Achzan army, should eclipse the wall 
wales ae by Apollo and himself? Evidently in 
vies ain from Jupiter the suggestion, that he should 
quently himself efface all traces of it. But why does 


thrown 
uilt 


Om . . . 
er show this anxiety to account for its non-appearance? | 








Why does he return subsequently to the subject, and most 
carefully relate how Jupiter by raining, and Apollo by 
turning the mouths of eight rivers, and Neptune with his 
trident, all coiperated to destroy the work, and make the 
shore smooth and even again? Had Homer lived many 
generations after the Trojan war, these passages would 
have been entirely without purpose; for he need not then 
have given reasons to show why ages had left no trace still 
visible of the labour of a day. But if he lived near the period 
of the war, the case is very different. He might then be 
challenged by his maritime hearers, who, if they frequented 
the passage into the sea of Marmora, would have had clear 
views of the camp of Agamemnon, and who would naturally 
require him to assign a cause for the disappearance even of 
such a work as a day’s labour of the army could produce, 
and as the Trojan soldiers could make practicable for their 
chariots to drive over.” 

As it is conceded that the Homeric poems were 
not committed to writing, they must be confessed to 
have been in danger of corruption. But poems of 
such length could not have been preserved at all by 
mere oral transmission, unless an extraordinary cele- 
brity, and a passionate attachment on the part of the 
people, had kept them alive. Both these causes na- 
turally supplied the means of neutralising and coun- 
teracting, in the main, that danger. In the pre-historic, 
as in the later times, they were the broad basis of 
mental culture; the great monument of the glory of 
the nation, and of each particular state or race; the 
prime entertainment of those prolonged festive ga- 
therings which were so characteristic of early Greece. 
Not only were they the special charge and pride of 
particular poetical schools, but distinct objects of the 
care of legislators and statesmen. In this manner 
they were recognised as among the institutions of the 
country, and depended for their transmission, not 
only on the fire of national and poctical feeling, but 
upon a jealous custody much resembling that which 
even a comparatively rude people gives to its laws. 

In relation to Greek letters and general culture, 
Homer was the source of tragedy, the first text-book 
of philosophers, and the basis of liberal education ; 
so much so, that Alcibiades is said to have struck 
his schoolmaster for having no Ms. rhapsody of the 
Iliad; while Xenophon quotes Niceratus as saying 
that his father made him learn the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and that he could repeat the whole of them by heart. 
Cassander, king of Macedon, according to Athenzeus, 
could do nearly as much. He had by heart ray era 
ra ToAAd. The proceedings of the Alexandrian school, 
furthermore, warrant us in believing in the general 
soundness of the text. 

Mr. Gladstone accepts the hypothesis that Homer 
is older by some generations than Hesiod, by many 
than the authors of the Cyclical Poems; and older by 
many centuries than our authorities on Greek anti- 
quity, such as A’schylus and Herodotus. Unfortu- 
nately, the Catalogues of Apollodorus, or the down- 
right assertions of Scholiasts, have been allowed to 
give form to our early histories of Greece ; the authen- 
tie but usually slighter notices of Homer having re- 
ceived little attention, except where, in some detail or 
other, they might suit some special argument. Nor 
has historical scepticism, which has come of late years 
into possession of the ground, redressed the wrong 
that had been done to Homer by historical credulity. 
Even Mr. Grote holds it impossible to ascertain, and 
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useless to inquire, what degree of truth belongs to the 
pre-historic legends; and contents himself with stat- 
ing, that all alike belong to a region essentially myth- 
ical, neither approachable by the critic nor mensurable 
by the chronologer. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, 
holds that we should endeavour to recover as substan- 
tial personages, and to bring within the grasp of flesh 
and blood, some of those pictures, and even of those 
persons, whom Mr. Grote has dismissed to the land of 
Shadow and of Dream. In this way, he would have 
the earliest Greek history to be founded on the text 
of Homer, “and not merely on its surface, but on its 
depths.” It will then appear that the poet gives no 
support to the tradition of Hellen and his family as 
the origin of the distribution of the Greek races; and, 
in fact, that it is in a very slight degree corroborated 
even by the authority of Hesiod. 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theories are those which he so largely considers 
in his second volume regarding the Homeric Olympus. 
The theo-mythology of Homer he connects with that 
of the sacred Scriptures. He denies that it has its 
basis in nature-worship, and maintains it to be a true 
theology corrupted, combined with an independent 
mythical invention of the age and the man, Traces 
of the Godhead, the Redeemer, and the Evil One, he 
finds in Jupiter, Apollo and Minerva, and in Ate. 
The last is the feeblest point in his system; as might 
have been expected from the fact that the Satan of 
the early Seriptures is not the same with that of 
our current theology. In Mr. Gladstone's identifi- 
eation of the Apollo with the Logos, and the Mi- 
nerva with the Wisdom, of the Hebrew mytholo- 
gists, we cordially agree. The first refers to the uni- 
versal intelligence in man as man; the latter to the 
special gift imparted to favoured individuals. Apollo 
and Minerva are exhibited in Homer as the ordinary 
Providence of the world for governing the detail of 
life. They are superior in morality to all the other 
Homerie deities. Mortal men look to one of them for 
success in their enterprises, sometimes even without 
naming Jupiter. In battle and matters of the strong 
hand, the latter interferes; but ‘‘ the higher and 
deeper forms of providential action appear to be un- 
heeded by Jupiter, and to fall to the lot of these two 
deities, more particularly of Minerva.” Thus Tele- 
machus asserts of Athene, with Zeus her father, that 
“these are good, though they be afar off, sitting on 
high; for they prevail over all others, whether they 
be men, or whether they be immortal gods.” 

Apollo possesses more peculiarly and largely, in 
the Homeric scheme, the gift of fore and after know- 
ledge ; but it is in Minerva that Mr. Gladstone espe- 
cially traces the footsteps ofa “spiritual religion, of 
the tender and intimate relations which have from the 
first subsisted between the children of Faith and 
their Father in Heaven.” ‘To this he adds, that 


“It is indeed but a faint resemblance that we shall find; 
the very application of the word may be disputable. Yet it 
is something which appears to show that it was at any rate 
not of heathen origin; that it is a flower sickly because 
transplanted from a better to a less kindly soil; a shadow 
or a wreck of something greater and better, and not a 
scheme built up from beneath.” 


The following we cite in extenso : 





“The mode in which Minerva cares for Ulysses deseryes 
at least thus much of honour. It is a contact so close anq 
intimate, a care so sleepless and so tender, embracing ali 
the course of events without and the state of the ming 
within ; so affectionate in relation to the person, yet so ep. 
tirely without the least partiality or caprice; so personal 
yet so far from what Holy Scripture calls, with the highest 
perfection of phrase, respect of persons; so deeply founded 
on general laws of truth and justice, even if some deviations 
can be detected, by a jealous eye, in the choice of subsidiary 
means; that, as it is without any thing like a parallel in the 
ruder and meaner relations of men with the deities of inyey. 
tion, so it makes its own audible and legitimate claim to , 
higher origin. The principle at least of inward and sus. 
tained intercourse between the Deity and the soul of may 
is perceptibly represented to us by the literature of Greece 
in a case like this, and, with the very partial and qualified 
exception of the daiywy of Socrates, in such a case only,” 


Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of the subject in this 
relation will be of good service. We have long been 
convinced that there was a scheme of mythology con. 
nected with the early Hebrew literature ; and that the 
sublime ideas of the Jewish writers had been con. 
verted into the beautiful conceptions of the Greek 
poets, finally to take a merely utilitarian shape in the 
works of the Roman authors. Mr. Gladstone himself 
remarks the downward progress, and perceives clearly 
how in Virgil all that is lovely in Homer is reflected 
with all manner of compromises, suffering much from 
the medium, and sometimes sacrificed altogether to 
the mere conveniences of metre and diction, and even 
the baser contingencies of court-patronage. For Homer 
himself he maintains so high a regard as to place him 
next to the Israelite seers. He regards the position 
of his poems in the same light as that of the oldest 
books among the sacred Scriptures. Both, he tells 
us, are so remarkable as to command the attention 
of every inquirer into the early condition of mankind: 


“Each of them,” he says truly, “opens to us a scene, of 
which we have no other literary knowledge. Each of them 
is either wholly or in a great degree isolated, and cut of 
from the domain of history, as it is commonly understood. 
Each of them was preserved with the most jealous care by 
the nation to which they severally belonged. By far te 
oldest of known compositions, and with conclusive pro! 
upon the face of them that their respective origins were 
perfectly distinct and independent, they, notwithstanding, 
seem to be in no point contradictory, while in many they 
are highly confirmatory of each other’s genuineness and al- 
tiquity. Still, as historical representations, and in a purely 
human aspect, they are greatly different. The Holy Serp- 
tures are like a thin stream, beginning from the very foun 
tain-head of our race, and gradually but continuously finding 
their way through an extended solitude into times other- 
wise known, and into the general current of the fortunes © 
mankind. The Homeric poems are like a broad lake 
stretched in the distance, which provides us with a mr 
of one particular age and people, alike full and marvellous; 
but which is entirely dissociated by an interval of ma") 
generations from any other records, except such as are" 
the most partial and fragmentary kind. In respect of the 
influence which they have respectively exercised upon ™** 
kind, it might appear almost profane to compare them. . : 
The Homeric poems, thus far at least, stand in a certail 
relation to the Scriptures, that no other work of man ¢ 
be compared to them. Their immediate influence has - 
great: but that influence which they have mediately noe 
cised through their share in shaping the mind and ee 
ality of Greece, and again, through Greece upon the wor 
cannot readily be reduced to measure.” 
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In underrating the character of Virgil, or rather 
contrasting him with Homer, Mr. Gladstone still ad- 
mits his immense power as a poet out of the epic 
sphere. He had shown its splendour in the Georgics ; 
and even in the 4neid the sustained beauty and ma- 
iesty of his verse, the imposing brilliancy of its most 
elaborate delineations ; his might in unfolding, when 
he strives to do it, the resources of passion; and even, 
perhaps, the skill which he has shown in the general 
construction of his plot,—are alike admirable. In its 
external form, the Aineid, as a whole, is the most ma- 
jestie poem yet produced by the European mind. The 
lofty march of the Jliad is unequal; its versification, 
always appropriate, and therefore never mean, only 
rises into stateliness, or into a high-pitched sublimity, 
when Homer has oceasion to brace his energies for an 
effort. He is invariably true to his own conception of 
the bard, as one who should win and delight the soul 
of the hearer; and so, when he has strung himself, 
like a bow, for some great passion of his action, “ has 
brought the string to the breast, the iron to the wood,” 
and has hit the mark, straightway he unbends him- 
self again. Thus he ushers in, with true grandeur, 
the marshalling of the Greek army in the Second Book, 
partly by the invocation of the Muses, and partly by 
an assemblage of no less than six consecutive similes ; 
which describe respectively the flash of the Greek 
arms, the resounding tramp, the swarming numbers, 
the settling down of the ranks as they form the line, 
the busy marshalling by the commanders, the majesty 
of Agamemnon prominent among them. Having done 
this, he sets himself about the catalogue with no con- 
tempt of poetical embellishment by epithets, and with 
an occasional relief by short legends, but still in the 
main as a matter of Business, historical, geographical, 
and topographical ; and thus he proceeds, with perfect 
tranquillity, for near three hundred lines, until his 
work is done. On the other hand, the sustained state- 
liness of diction, metre, and rhythm in the Aneid is 
an astounding feat. Mr. Gladstone, however, looks 
on it more like the performance of a trained athlete, 
between trick and strength, than the grandeur of free 
and simple nature. Different persons, he adds, will, 
according to their temperaments, be apt to treat this 
augusthess of diction as a merit or a fault; all, how- 
ever, must acknowledge it to be a wonder. 
_ Of later poets the most comparable with Homer is 
Dante. Mr. Gladstone puts Milton aside altogether, 
and will not consent, with Dryden or Cowper, to “ place 
him at the head of the poets of the world.” 


“It would be difficult,” he says, ‘to institute any satis- 
‘actory comparison between Milton and Homer; so different, 
wanting m peints of contact, are the characters partly of 
ie men, and even much more of their works. Perhaps the 
Breatest and most pervading merit of the Jliad is, its fidelity 
and vividness as a mirror of man and of the visible sphere 
7 Which he lived, with its infinitely varied imagery both 
actual and ideal. But that which most excites our admira- 
"in Milton is the elasticity and force of genius, by which 
_ Jas travelled beyond the human sphere, and bodied forth 
1.) Lew worlds in the unknown, peopled with inhabitants 
Ea ap be so immeasurably different from our own race. 


r's task was one which admitted of and received what 





may cal fo tba 
vay call a perfect accomplishment ; Milton’s was an 
‘king beyond the strength of man, incapable of any | 


xe more than faint adumbration, and one of which, the 


U 


| sense, as not conveying the same impression of per- 


more elevated the spectator’s point of view, the more keenly 
he must find certain defects glare upon him.” 


Dante, according to our author, is in his Purgatorio 
and Paradiso far more heavenly than Milton, while 
he is throughout the Divina Commedia truly and pro- 
foundly human. He is incessantly conversant with 
the nature and the life of man; and though for thie 
most part he draws us, as Flaxman has drawn him, 
in outline only, yet by the strength and depth of his 
touch he has produced figures, for example Francesca 
and Ugolino, that have as largely become the common 
property of mankind, ifnot as Achilles and Ulysses, yet 
as Lear and Hamlet. Still the theological basis, and 
the extraterrene theatre, of Dante’s poem remove him 
to a great distance from Homer, from whom he seems 
to have derived little, and with whom we may there- 
fore feel assured that he could have been but little 
acquainted. 

We cannot readily admit this showing in its full 
force, as it would tend to place the Christian poem 
out of the pale of possible excellence. We freely ac- 
knowledge the difficulty and the danger of such themes 
as those of Milton and Dante; but in precise propor- 
tion is the amount of merit in surmounting such for- 
midable obstacles. After all, their success with the 
reader must be dependent on his taste. If such argu- 
ments are agreeable to his habit of mind, he will in- 
stinctively appreciate the treatment. In another part 
of his elaborate work, our author indeed acknowledges 
that with Dante we are 4 


“In the hands of one of the most acute and exact of 
metaphysicians, one of the most tender, earnest, and pro- 
found among spiritual writers. The majority of Dante’s 
readers,”’ he adds, “ have stopped with the striking, and, so 
to speak, incorporated imagery of the Inferno, and have not 
so much as read the following, which are the loftier and 
more ethereal portions of the Divina Commedia. It may 
be enough for Homer’s fame, that the consent of mankind 
has irrevocably assigned to him a supremacy among poets, 
without real competitors or partners, except Dante and 
Shakspere; and that, perhaps, if we take into view his date, 
the unpreparedness of the world for works so extraordinary 
as his, the comparative paucity of the traditional resources 
and training he could have inherited, he then becomes the 
most extraordinary, as he is also the most ancient, pheno- 
menon in the whole history of purely human culture. In 
particular points he appears to me, if it be not presumptuous 
to say so much, to remain to this day unquestionably with- 
out an equal in the management of the poetic art. If Shak- 
spere be supreme in the intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, and in the rapid and fertile vigour of his imagina- 
tion, if Dante have the largest grasp of the ‘height and 
depth’ of all things created, if he stand first in the power of 
exhibiting and producing ecstasy, and in the compressed 
and concentrated energy of thought and feeling, — Homer 
too has his own peculiar prerogatives. Among them might 
perhaps be placed the faculty of high oratory; the art of 
turning to account epithets and distinctive phrases; the 
production of indirect or negative effects; and the power of 
creating and sustaining dramatic interest without the large 
use of wicked agents, in whom later poets have found their 
most indispensable auxiliaries.” 

Mr. Gladstone has also some significant remarks 
on Tasso, which must not be neglected. To be sure, 
he recognises Bojardo and Ariosto as more Homeric, 
in fact, than Tasso, so far as the qualities of the men 
are concerned, as being nearer to nature in its truest 
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petual effort and elaboration, as exempt from the 
temptation to the conceits so unhappily frequent in 
the Gerusalemme; and generally, as working with a 
freer and broader touch, and exhibiting a more vigor- 
ous and elastic movement. But there is a striking 
resemblance in the relation in which the Trojan war 
stood to Greece, and that of the Crusades to Western 
Europe. The political unity and collective existence 
of Greece was greatly due to the first, that of Christen- 
dom to the second. The combination of races and of 
chiefs, the arduous character and extraordinary pro- 
longation of the effort, the chivalry displayed, the dis- 
organising effects upon the countries which supplied 
the invading army, the representation in each of 
Europe against Asia, of Western mankind meeting 
Eastern mankind in arms, and the proof of superior 
prowess in the former,—establish many broad and deep 
analogies between the subjects of these poems. In 
both struggles, too, the object purported to be the 
recovery of that which the East had unrighteously 
acquired ; and into both, what is called sentiment far 
more largely entered than is common in the history 
of the wars which have laid desolate our earth. 

Tasso has repeated many of Homer's characters, 
such as Agamemnon in Godfrey, and Achilles in Ri- 
naldo. In the delineation of the latter, he is guilty of 
exaggerations from which Homer is free: substitut- 
ing, in fact, muscular power for martial courage, Tasso 
mistakes extravagance for grandeur. 


“We may reckon it,” says Mr. Gladstone, “among the 
chief distinctions of Homer, that he has been able to make 
of the individual man the broad basis of the most heroical 
among epic songs. The weak thread of the Zneid is really 

»sustained by something that lies behind the figure of Aineas, 
namely, by its hanging on the splendid fortunes of Rome; 
the Odyssey is toned more nearly to the colour of a domestic 
painting; but in the Zliad the man Achilles is the power, 
whose action propels, and whose inaction stops, the world- 
wide conflict before Troy. The poet has accomplished this 
great feat by dint of powers that have given to the character 
of his hero on the one hand dimensions absolutely colossal, 
and, on the other, the finest lines that miniature itself could 
require. 

For efforts of such a range as this after-poets had not 
the necessary strength. They had not such command over 
the high-born material of which man is formed as to make 
their mode of treating it in one single figure the main stake, 
on which the fortune of their entire works was to depend. 
Men like Tasso sought and found a basis, less elevated in- 
deed and splendid, but equally solid, and far more accessible 
in the great events of history, or in the multitude of asso- 
ciations, alike noble and familiar, which belonged to both. 
These, which with Homer had been organically, and not 
mechanically alone, grouped about the one great Humanity 
of his poem, now became the central stem of the epic; and 
the properly and strictly personal element, which had been 
primary, became no more than accessory. But events are 
made for man, and not man for events; and we can scarcely 
doubt that the transition from the older epic, which gathered 
all its interests around the human soul as a centre, to the 
newer, which exhibits the human soul itself in a subordinate 
relation to external history or fortune, has been a transition 
downwards.” 


Undoubtedly these are noble sentiments, and lie 
at the root of all just criticism on the great subject of 
Mr. Gladstone's learned and elaborate volumes. The 


author's object in engaging in so laborious a composi- 
tion is, to promote the study of Homer at our Univer- 
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sities as a regular part of the course of education. 
The primitive character of the great poet’s works ren. 
ders this most desirable. It is pleasant and whole- | 
some to drink at the fountain-head of tradition, before 
the course of the stream becomes polluted in propor- 
tion to its distance. The after-literature of Greece, 
however excellent, whether the work of poet or his. 
torian, shows every thing in a baser form. Nothing 
remains in the purity of the original idea; but men, 
customs, motives, gradually become more and more 
depraved, and the fables of the older writers scarcely 
retain a shadow of their meaning in the productions 
of later authors. In the Greek drama even, the Ho. | 
meric type is lost; and the Achilles, the Ulysses, or | 
the Hector, of the Jliad is no longer the same hero in 
the work of the tragedian. Homer admits of no sub. 
stitute; and also is best interpreted by himself. It 
becomes, therefore, highly important that the student 
should sedulously peruse the text of these magnificent 
as well as ancient poems, and form his mind in sym. |. 
pathy with the spirit by which they are alike animated 
and pervaded. Mr. Gladstone’s work will assist him 

in this labour, both as a guide and guard; and, to a 
great extent, save him trouble by acting as a pioneer 

in the removal of many obstacles and difficulties. 














THE HIGHLAND PIPER. 
By F. TAYLER. 





Herr is an individual of a race which is fast dying out; for 
the pipers of the Highlands, almost as much as the harpers 
of Wales and the English bell-ringers, are of the days that 
were. National enthusiasm in the two former instances 
strives to keep alive the ancient popular instrument of 
music; but it is in vain that the natives endeavour to con- 
tend with modern refinement, which will not endure the 
skreel of the one or the bald limited effects of the other. A 
few old or noble families keep up the state of a piper, else- 
where they are scant and few enough compared to their 
numbers in former years. Such old men as he before us 
stroll up and down the country, and get welcome in many 
a cottage or house, rather for the sake of the ancient national 
tradition than any peculiar pleasure people in general re- 
ceive from hearing the instrument, especially in the hands 
of an itinerant performer. 

Our friend has evidently found a welcome in this cot- 
tage from the children; and the spirited (for spirited most 
of the airs are) notes lift up the youngster’s heels for a fling, 
or a strathspey, or whatever the dance may be. Snapping 
his fingers and beating the earthen floor with his bare heel, 
and laughing with a boy’s delight, the urchin waits but a 
turn of the music to gyrate himself in the full enjoyment 
of those picturesque dances which are so enlivening to 4 
Scottish eye. They have given the old man the whisky- 
bottle for his fee and refreshment, so he will go skirling 
away for an hour or two. That lively girl behind rises with 
bright eyes and ready feet to take her share in the play; and 
the dog, moved by her pleasure, capers gaily about ; while 
the mischievous boy does little but impede her movements. 

The quiescent parties in the picture are the piper s dog, 
who too old, probably too tired and hungry, to joi his 
younger fellow-creature in his capers, lies at his master s 
feet at ease, watching with critical and discriminating ey® 
the motions made and the time kept by the juvenile 
dancer. Also quiet is that boy behind, who, perhaps being 
of an imaginative turn, hears the pipers of Macdonald . the 
Isles playing before him as he goes in state from islet = 
islet, while the iron cliffs and deep indented bays on te 
shore send back echo upon echo. L. L. 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





No. I. JourRNALIsM.**—(continued), 
Ir we had undertaken to write about Russia under 
Nicholas I. instead of Russia under Alexander IL., 
journalism would still have been an interesting sub- 
ject; but our article would then have included a long 
list of persecutions directed against journalists. We 
have already mentioned one probable and personal 
reason that the Emperor Nicholas may have had for 
detesting journalists and political writers. They pro- 
duced the revolt of 1825, which threatened the de- 
struetion of the imperial family and the abolition of 
the imperial throne. The Emperor's hostility to this 
class of literary men has, however, been misconstrued 
into a hatred of all literature, and, indeed, of intellect 
generally. We do not think the two are synonymous. 
Nicholas was a tyrant, and could brook no opposition ; 
but it does not follow from this that he had a horror 
of the beautiful, and wished to suppress thought 
throughout his empire. His educational reforms, and 
his liberality to the great poet and the great historian 
who died during his reign (a liberality which, in each 
ease, was extended to their families at a moment when 
the power of the writers to aid the Emperor for good 
or evil was about to cease for ever), seem to prove the 
contrary; and in giving an account of the Russian 
ecomie authors and fabulists, we shall be able to show 
that during his reign writers who attacked official cor- 
uption, the vices and vanities of the court, and the 
cruel treatment of serfs, had very wide limits allowed 
them jor their satire, which, moreover, was not the sa- 
tire of pleasantry, but that of indignation and wrath. 
The censorship, especially as applied to journals, 
is said to have been at times almost a monomania with 
the Emperor Nicholas; in spite of which we are in- 
formed by one of the very best authorities, Mr. Her- 
zen, that certain reviews, ‘‘ without referenee to their 
very different tendencies, have circulated an immense 
amount of information, notions, and ideas during the 
last twenty-five years (i.e. from the accession of Ni- 
cholas until 1851), and that the influence of reviews 
has been nowhere, except in England, so great as in 
Russia.” 
The direct aim of the-censorship is, of course, the 
suppression of whatever may be injurious or disagree- 
able to the Russian government; but, severely exer- 
cised, it must necessarily interfere with the diffusion 
f all kinds of political, intellectual, and moral no- 
tions. An abstract truth, enunciated as such, would, 
en under the Nicholas régime, pass unnoticed by the 
“ensor, though carrying with it a host of conclusions 
1 lite at variance with the existing system of Russia. 
‘The little flies are caught,” says the writer from 
whom we have already quoted ; “but the large ones 
»reak through.” In fact, it is impossible for a censor- 
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up to keep down the thought of a whole nation. If 


the 


nation be one that does not think at all,—such as 

P ae ‘™m Italy, for instance,—the case is different ; but 
lerwise the writers will be more determined and 

ore ingenious than the policemen who are put to 
"§ The Aptistic Sheet. St. Petersburg. 
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watch over them, and they will find a thousand means 
of communicating their ideas without using an expres- 
sion that the government can find fault with. ‘“ The 
lover,” says Stendhal, “ thinks oftener of obtaining his 
mistress than the husband does of guarding his wife ; 
the prisoner thinks oftener of escaping from his prison 
than the gaoler does of keeping him safe within its 
walls. Therefore the lover and the prisoner ought to 
succeed.” And so ought the writer against the censor. 
Something worse than a censorship exists in Franee ; 
yet Guizot, Montalembert, and other eminent French 
writers, by means of remote allusions, ingenious com- 
parisons, and implied contrasts, contrive to tell us 
what they think of the present lethargic life of their 
country, which at one time supplied all the Continent 
with ideas. 

In Russia, all publications,—native or foreign,— 
books, journals, or reviews, are alike submitted to the 
censorship. As Russian authors must know tolerably 
well what the censor will and what he will not per- 
mit, it seems improbable that their actual writings 
should often be interfered with, whatever effect the 
existence of the office may have in causing them to 
suppress or modify their opinions. But on this point 
it is difficult to obtain precise information. All we 
can say is, that, judging from what actually appears, 
Russian authors and journalists enjoy, on many points, 
far greater liberty of expression than is permitted to 
writers of any kind in France. The remarkable ab- 
sence of news in Russian journals (properly so-called) 
can, in a great measure, be very naturally accounted 
for by the absence of journalists. The class which 
supplies so many writers and reporters to our news- 
papers, and which includes educated men without a 
profession, or with a profession but without practice 
(such as briefless barristers), has scarcely any exist- 
ence in Russia; though it will grow up in time, and 
will at last become too large. as is at present the case 
in England. It is not in political and social news 
alone that the Russian journals are deficient,—and 
this makes us think that the censorship is not alone 
answerable for their barrenness; the notices of musical 
and theatrical performances, and of new books, are 
also of the most meagre kind; and to find any criticism 
of value on the subject of polities, literature, or art, we 
must at once turn to the fortnightly reviews. Here a 
writer of ability has an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in the company of poets, novelists, and essay- 
ists; and he may contribute that higher kind of jour- 
nalism, which consists, not in the collection ofnews, but 
in its appreciation. But why should he publish his 
articles in that misnamed thing a Russian newspaper, 
—a sheet without reporters, correspondents, or even 
duly-qualified sub-editors? As for the editor, whom 
we imagine to be the censor himself, it is of course for 
him alone to judge whether he does his work well. 

The comparative freedom with which foreign jour- 
nals are admitted into Russia supports us im our 
opinion that the country is without good newspapers, 
not because there is a censor, but because there are 
no journalists. We say comparative freedom, because, 
although you can subscribe at the post office, in the 
two capitals and the chief provincial towns, to all the 
papers of importance published in Eng land, France, 
ometimes reaches you 
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adorned with black patches where printed characters 
should be visible. This is the work of the St. Peters- 
burg censors, who, by means of a wood-block satur- 
ated with printers’ ink, blacken either the whole ofa 
column, or that portion of it which contains the article 
or paragraph objected to. A newspaper decorated 
all over with these black patches has a strange ap- 
pearance. At first sight, and at a distance, it looks 
like some illustrated sheet; anda Russian gentleman, 
who showed us the first specimen we ever saw of an 
English journal mutilated in the manner we have de- 
scribed by the Russian censorship, said as he handed 
it to us, “ This is our Russian Illustrated News.” 

| At Moscow the censor does not deface, but obliter- 
ates in the true meaning of the word. With a prepa- 
ration of gutta-percha and powdered glass he will 
cleanse and purify the Zimes of a paragraph, or Punch 
of a joke, in so neat a manner that not a vestige of 
printers’ ink shall remain, nor even the slightest trace 
of the process by which it has been made to disappear. 
A journal which has thus been rubbed into propriety 
by the Moscow censorship has also a certain resem- 
blance to an illustrated paper, but only to one that is 
yet waiting for its illustrations. Can our readers 
imagine a proof of one of these sheets before the 
wood-blocks have been inserted in the “ form,’—all 
type, except in a few places where the engravings are 
to appear, and where for the present nothing but white 
paper is seen? Such is the exact appearance of a 
very obnoxious English newspaper after it has passed 
through the hands of the Moscow censorship. We 
speak here of English newspapers alone, because those 
of France and Germany are for the most part so per- 
fectly harmless, that the most fastidious censor of the 
most despotic country imaginable would find it diffi- 
cult to discover any thing objectionable in their meek 
columns. The governments of the countries in which 
those journals are published have already taken their 
precautions on that head. 

Indeed, the Allgemeine Zeitung, when it was not 
allowed to enter Prussia, was received in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow as regularly as ever. The Belgian 
journals, too, which are frequently stopped in Paris, 
are freely admitted into Russia. It is true that Ze 
Nord is notoriously a Russian organ,* and that the 
Indépendance Belge prepares a special Russian edition, 
as—by way of justifying its title, we presume—it also 
prepares a special edition for France; but, on the 
whole, we may say that there is quite as much tolera- 
tion for journals in Russia as in any other part of the 
Continent; and it must be remembered that all over 
the Continent toleration is all that is accorded to 
them. “You reproach us with our absence of liberty,” 
exclaims Iscander, in the name of Russia, to the other 
continental states, “‘ but are you yourselves free ?” 

Ifthe great despotisms of Europe would condescend 
to take a word of advice from us (“If I had one of those 
little tyrants by my side,” as Figaro says), we should 
recommend them (ironically) to show a little more 
mercy to one another. Russia has not yet earned the 
right to be so hard upon Austria and France; and the 
Emperor of the French should certainly remember 
that the Emperor of Austria is “ a man and a brother.” 


* Nevertheless, we have occasionally seen a paragraph blotted, or 
rubbed out even, in Le Nord. 


Between Napoleon III. and the Emperor Alexande, 
there is, however, this difference, that while the great 
object of one is to give liberty to serfs, that of the 
other is to reduce a nation which once was free to g 
condition of slavery. 

As we were saying, it is not meet that the three 
great despotisms should point at one another the fin. 
ger of scorn. Some time since, when there appeared 
to be a probability ofa rupture between Sardinia and 
Austria, we read in a St. Petersburg journal the fy). 
lowing paragraph: “ 'The report of the first Sardinian 
cannon will be the signal for a general rising in Italy.” 
Then came a hint that the Austrians might put down 
this insurrection by themselves; and whatever sym. 
pathy was evinced was certainly on the side of the 
oppressed. In the same illogical manner the French, 
with an army of occupation in Rome, applaud any 
signs of disaffection that may be exhibited at Wa:- 
saw. After all, in spite of his occasional grumblings 
at the conduct of Louis Napoleon, the most consis. 
tent and logical tyrant is the Emperor of Austria; 
and if a competitive examination of despots could be 
held, it is to him the gold medal would have to be 
awarded. 

If such a thing could be procured, how interesting 
it would be to see an English newspaper, containing 
the ordinary amount of continental news, after it had 
passed through the hands ofall the censors in Ev 
rope! Russia will always admit articles that are 
merely obnoxious to France, and France makes @ 
point of returning the compliment to Russia, and this 
in spite of the supposed friendship between the two 
governments; but if Russia, Prussia, Austria, Naples, 
and France would biot 6ut of any given journal those 
particular portions which each might consider injut 
ous or insulting to itself,—why, what a terrible blani 
there would be at last under the head of “ Foreign 
Intelligence!” 

We must do the Russian censors the justice t0 
say, that they pay no attention to articles which merely 
disparage Russia in general terms, however severe, ° 
even ill-founded, the attacks may be. For instance, 
in October 1856, a number of leaders on the Russia 
railway scheme appeared in the Morning Post, 
which Russia was abused in no measured terms. 
These arrived untouched in Moscow. The leate!s 
on the same subject in the Zimes also passed withott 
the slightest rub. Was it the intention of the gover 
ment to let the Russians see what their late enemi 
had still to say against them? We think not; for™ 
that case the articles would have been translated int 
the Russian language, which was not the case. Were 
member, too, reading extracts from Mr. Sala’s Jou 
ney due North in a number of Galignani’s Messen) 
which had passed through the censor’s hands. 
a line had been erased. 

Speaking of Galignani’s Messenger, we are remin 
that, on looking through a collection of Galigna™ 
received through the post during the war, we ? 
with a copy that had appeared just after the news © 
the battle of Inkermann reached London. This)” 
nal was full of articles and correspondents’ lette™ 
extracted from the various London morning pap 
It gave the original version of the numbers engage? 


de d 





(afterwards modified in the official reports), toge™" 
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with full particulars of the religious and alcoholic 
exaltation, treachery, &c. of the enemy,—in short, the 
first accounts of a great and dearly-bought triumph, 
written in the heat of the moment. Well, all this 
could be read in Russia as it was read in Paris and in 
London. Nota syllable had been suppressed. 

“ What does the censor suppress, then ?” the reader 
will ask. In the first, place, he never suppresses an 
entire newspaper, like the dishonest censors of France, 
who will coolly appropriate your Zimes, if the journal 
happens to state that the weather has been bad in 
Paris, when it is the supposed interest of the Emperor 
to make the world believe that the sun has been 
shining. The functions of the censor in Russia (for 
the office is acknowledged, and not disavowed, as in 
France) are supposed to consist in the prohibition 
and suppression of “all works written in a spirit hos- 
tile to the orthodox Greek Church, or containing any 
thing that is contrary to the truths of the Christian 
religion, or subversive of good manners or morality ; 
all publications tending to assail the inviolability of 
autocratical monarchical power and the fundamental 
laws of the empire, or to diminish the respect due to 
the imperial family; all productions containing at- 
tacks on the honour or reputation of any one by im- 
proper expressions, by the publication of circumstances 
relating to domestic life, or by calumny of any kind 
whatever.” Perhaps we cannot exemplify the action 
of the Russian censorship better than by mentioning 
those articles on the subject of Russia that have been 
suffered to remain intact, and those that have been 
“illustrated” by means of the censorial wood-block in 
three successive numbers of the Zimes (January 5th, 
6th, 7th, 1857), received through the post-office at St. 
Petersburg. 

One of these contains a letter from the “ Hereford- 
shire Incumbent” on Russia’s designs upon British 
India. Beyond calling Russia “a housebreaker” (a 
mere trifle), there is nothing offensive in the commu- 
nication, and the censor has not interfered with it. 

The second exhibits a column and a half of solid 
black, which has been thrown like a funereal pall over 
Mr. Russell's letter from Toula. Here nothing is said 
against the orthodox Greek Church, nor against the 
fundamental laws of the empire; but the Zimes corre- 
spondent asserts—and what is worse, proves—that 
the firearms of Toula are very inferior to those of 
Birmingham and Liege; and he also states, on the 
authority of an Englishman he had met at an hotel, 
that Russia was very nearly exhausted by the war 
When peace was made. Oddly enough, this letter, 
~“w all the others written by the same gentleman 
‘tom Russia, found its way to Moscow. 

Py third number gave a full report of Sir Robert 
ee 8 celebrated speech, or lecture, on Russia, which 
aid a — “hostile to the Greek Church,” but 
the pies $0 tended to diminish the respect due to 

perial family,” and moreover contained “ at- 
ate the honour and reputation” of at least two 
ete to say nothing of “calumny.” The St. Pe- 
detane censor, who appears to do his work rather 
ie simply blotted out this extraordinary ora- 
Siitines ' be could be read in Moscow in several news- 
h. 7? Uttong others, in Galignani’s Messenger and in 
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“stated London News, and therefore, in all pro- | 





bability, in the Times itself. Two paragraphs, how- 
ever, were erased. In one of these the facetious 
baronet gives a burlesque account of the empress 
kneeling down to kiss the relics in the cathedral of 
the Assumption, when the coronation was about to be 
celebrated. In the other he pays a tribute to the hos- 
pitality of Prince Orloff, and then coolly adds that his 
host was one of the murderers of the Emperor Paul: 
the fact being, that the minister Prince Orloff belongs 
to quite a different family, and is no more related to 
the Orloff who took part in the assassination of Paul, 
fifty-six years ago, than to Sir Robert Peel him- 
self. 

We must mention, that journals and books ad- 
dressed to the professors of the Universities are de- 
livered to them without being submitted to the cen- 
sorship at all, and that since the accession of the 
Emperor Alexander the general functions of the 
censor have been exercised with far less rigour than 
formerly. We have found it quite impossible to ob- 
tain a list of books that were prohibited under Nicho- 
las, but among others, it is certain that Macaulay's 
History was not-openly admitted, though it could 
nevertheless, with a little trouble, be procured. At 
present it can be purchased freely at any of the 
foreign booksellers’ in Russia, as can all works of 
general literature—English, French, or German. We 
may mention in particular that all the Tauchnitz edi- 
tions of English authors, including the Leipsic reprint 
of Household Words, are offered publicly for sale. In 
this collection, too, Carlyle’s French Revolution is 
found,—a book which one certainly would not have 
expected to meet with in Russia. 

As regards the publication of Russian works, it 
may interest our readers to hear that a society for 
printing books for the lower classes has been recently 
formed in Moscow, and that two of those already 
brought out are Dred and Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

We ought, perhaps, to speak here of a whole class 
of literature which is peculiar to Russia, but which, 
since the reéstablishment of the empire, has also made 
its appearance in France. We allude to compositions 
that have either been forbidden by the censor, or have 
never even been submitted to him, and which have 
at the same time attained a high celebrity, and enjoy 
a wide circulation—for the most part in manuscript. 
But we must defer this branch of our subject (which, 
after all, scarcely belongs to journalism) to another 
occasion, when we shall have to speak in particular 
of the Countess Rostopchin’s verses on Poland, The 
Forced Marriage, and the unfortunate Ryleieff’s Voi- 
norofisky, a work which possesses a thousand sources 
of interest, and which, although strictly forbidden 
during the last thirty years, is perhaps the most po- 
pular, as it is certainly one of the finest and most 
touching, poems in the Russian language. 

We have already given specimens of the articles 
published by the Russian reviews; and we may add, 
that during the past year the Russian Messenger printed 
a series of papers on the subject of trial by jury and 
law-reform,—topics which would be generally const- 
dered more suitable to the meridian of Greenwich than 
to that of St. Petersburg. 

But we must not forget the publications devoted 
to light literature and art. A few months since we 
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read in the columns of one of our weekly contempo- 
raries the following lines: 

“ An illustrated paper and a satirical one, similar to 
Punch, are about to be started in St. Petersburg. These 
are hepeful signs.” 

Of course the sheet from which we quote the above, 
and which looks upon the promised publication of a 
picture-paper as a “ hopeful sign,” is itself an illus- 
trated journal. 

But there are signs which we imagine must be 
eonsidered even more hopeful than the mere an- 
nouncement of illustrated and satirical newspapers, 
namely, their actual existence. St. Petersburg, then, 
has rejoiced in the possession of a satirical journal for 
some years past; though we are bound to admit that 
itis far more in the style of that fettered and manacled 
wit the Paris Charivari, than of our free and inde- 
pendent jester the London Punch. [Russia has also 
its illustrated paper; and Mr. Timm’s sketches in his 
weekly journal, entitled Zhe Artistic Sheet, may be com- 
pared with the best that have ever appeared in the 
illustrated journals of London or Paris. The Artistic 
Sheet is lithographed, by which Mr. Timm gains this 
evident advantage, that his designs cannot fail to be 
given to the world with the impress of his style upon 
them, instead of being spoiled, as is occasionally the 
ease with the productions of our newspaper artists, 
through being confided to unskilful, or worse still, 
unintelligent engravers. Considered as a journal of 
passing events, there is not a newsboy in London who 
would not laugh Mr. Timm’s Artistic Sheet to scorn. 
In fact, it is not passing, but passed events, that its 
able director chronicles and illustrates. His ‘ Bom- 
bardment of Sveaborg,” seen from the land, appeared 
some time after the fleet had left the Baltic; and by 
the time his retreat of the Russian army from the 
north to the south of Sebastopol had been published, 
the English and French journals were already getting 
up the portraits of the envoys to the Paris Conference. 
But we must add, that the march across the bridge of 
boats, when it did appear, was worthy of Raffet, to 
whose style that of Mr. Timm bears much resem- 
blance; and the editor of the Artistic Sheet is pro- 
bably of opinion that a thing is always done rapidly 
enough when it is done well. If this artist draws one 
subject better than another, it is the Russian soldier, 
in his long gray coat, with his thick projecting mou- 
stache, and his quiet resolute look; and having a 
ready eye for character, he is of course very successful 
in his portraits, among which we remember in par- 
ticular an admirable head of one of the most justly 
distinguished commanders of the late war, General 
Mouravieff. Of course, too, Mr Timm, like every 
Russian who can use his pencil at all, has drawn 
scenes from the road; the road being to the Russian, 
in many respects, what the sea is to the Englishman; 
thus, to give but one instanee, it supplies the heroes of 
all the popular songs, romances, and pictures, as in 
England our heroes and bold adventurers are almost 
invariably sailors. 

As Mr. Timm could not have been one week in 
Finland, the next in Kars, and the third in Sebasto- 
pol, we imagine that, like our own pictorial editors, 
he depended on correspondents for his sketches, which 
in many cases must have merely served to suggest his 








lithographic pictures. The pur ely warlike scenes dy. 
ing the period after the invasion were occasionally 
varied by groups of Georgians and Circassians, oy by 
a piece of Crimean nature, such as the Fountain ¢ of 
Bakhtchiserai; a name known to Russians chiefly by 
its beautiful legend, which forms the subject of one o; 
Poushkin’s most popular poems, Indeed, from th, 
Baltic to the Caucasus, the Russian artist finds a gy; 
ficient number of picturesque subjects without eye, 
going beyond the confines of the Czax’s dominions 
In course of time, as civilisation spreads through 
Russia, Mr. Timm’s Artistic Sheet will of necessity 
be driven out of the field by some pictorial jour) 
which will publish engravings of important events 
soon after their occurrence,—so soon, that it will he 
suspected of having prepared them a little before, Jy 
the meanwhile it cannot be denied that at present \;. 
Timm hastens rather too slowly. For instance, the 
year before last the coronation Numbers of the Jil. 
trated News, Illustrated Times, and the French Jllustyy. 
tion were to be seen every week at the reading-room; 
of the Moscow clubs before the long series of fetes 
had been actually brought to a conclusion ; while Mr. 
Timm’'s Artistie Sheet, containing a panoramic repre. 
sentation of the imperial entry, did not appear until, 
even in Russia, the coronation had lost haif its inte: 
est, and people were beginning to count how mud 
money they had spent in rent, entertainments, aud 
ball-dresses for their wives and daughters during a 
fabulously extravagant period of about six weeks, 
when every week might be counted as an ordinuy 
year, On the other hand, Mr. Timmm’s lithograph, whe 
it did appear, was correct in every detail, which wa 
not the case with any one of the wood-engravings. 

We have mentioned the fact, that St. Petersbury 
possesses a comic journal. That sheet is not of ay 
particular value; but we have no doubt that a good 
Russian Punch would obtain great success in St. le 
tersburg and Moscow. There could be no lack « 
satirical contributors, for the Russians have the faculty 
of observation developed above all others, and sou 
of the greatest writers the country has produced hat 
been satirists; for instance, Kriloff, whom a Freut! 
writer is good enough to style the Russian Lafontaite. 
whereas he is in fact a Russian ASsop; Gogol, th 
author of Revisor ; and Griboiedoff, the author of 4’ 
ot Ouma: while in the poetry of both Poushkin and 
Lermontoff a considerable admixture of the satiric 
element is found. As for caricatures, the printsho 
until shortly before the coronation, abounded W" 
them. It is true that some few of these, relating 
our conduct of the war, were mere fac-similes he 
large cuts in Punch; for whenever that jeune at 
tacks on the executive were particularly good, ' 
were adopted by the Russians as applying to th 
country at large; so prevalent is the belief om © 
Continent, that, owing to our representative syste 
the acts of the English administration may >¢ ™ 
garded as those of the nation itself! 

But the most interesting caricatures that ap wt ' 
were those directed against the allies in general. 4! 
as the original causes of the late war are now 5? far 
gotten that they appeared but lately to be on sah 
of producing a new one, in which some of the pm? 
actors would have changed parts, it may be wort hwh 
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merely as a matter of popular history, to see what our 
cnemies said of us at the time of the Anglo-French 
‘nyasion in support of Turkish independence. As a 
ceneral rule, it is difficult to see the point of a joke 
that tells against oneself; but now that the war is 
at an end we can afford to smile at the pleasantry of 
our opponents; viewing it after the philosophic man- 
ner of the good-natured coalheaver, who, when sub- 
mitting without a murmur to his wife’s blows, used to 
remark, that it “ amused her and didn't hurt him.” 
One remarkable thing about these caricatures is 
the fact, that a far larger number of them were directed 
against England than against France; while Turkey 
was scarcely deemed worthy of insulting at all, except 
in some purely incidental manner, when the figure of 
a Turk was required for filling up a picture in which 
the foreground was occupied by her powerful allies. 
It seems to have been a favourite idea with the comie 
artists, and therefore, we presume, with the nation at 
large, that England was to gain some special benefit 
by the war. Thus, in one of the carliest caricatures 
that appeared, we find Turkey symbolised under the 
form of a cow, which Russia is pulling by the horns 
and France by the tail; while England is quietly 
milking her. England, too, was made the object 
of a special publication, entitled the Mirror for 
Englishmen; and in some tolerably effective lines, 
written to an engraving which was very popular at 
that critical period, when the declaration of war was 
expected every day, the leading part is distinctly as- 
signed to “Albion.” The engraving represented Lord 
Palmerston pointing to a map of Russia, and bullying 
the sultan (almost the role, it will be observed, that 
Menshchikoff plays in our designs); Louis Napoleon 
is standing behind, and flourishing a sword which is 
evidently much too big for him; the sultan seems at 
a loss what to do; while a Russian soldier, in his hel- 
met and long gray coat, although preserving a stern 
silence and keeping quite aloof from the rest, wears a 
portentous frown, as if to indicate that really this sort 
of thing must not last much longer or he will haye io 
use his bayonet. The verses which accompany the 
design may be rendered almost literally as follows: 
“Tis Palmerston the warlike ! 
With diplomatie skill 
Ile conquers Russia on the map 
According to his will. 
Fired by the martial prowess 
Of the ever-daring lord, 
‘ Allons, courage!’ cries the Frenchman, 
Waving high his uncle’s sword. 
But pause before provoking 
The laughter of all lands ; 
We've seen that sword you're waving, 
And in somewhat better hands. 
Is it likely, when your uncle 
Fled from Russia in disgrace, 
That you, his little nephew, 
Will fare better in his place? 
‘Tis otherwise with Albion: 
The engine of our land 
Is one her scientific men 
Have yet to understand. 
To people all so practical, 
How wonderful twill seem 
" hen we show them what high-pressure means 
Without the aid of steam ! 











As of old this engine’s ready, 
And its might they'll feel afar, 

If these three short words are uttered— 
God, the Country, and the Czar!” 


It may be observed, that, in or out of effice, Lord 
Palmerston is always the representative of England, 
The Russians, one way and another, evidently think 
a great deal ofhim. They tell the strangest anecdotes 
about him, and have even paid him the compliment 
of bestowing his name on a fashionable great-coat! 
Mr. Urquhart, who proves regularly every week in a 
paper by no means generally known that Lord Palmer- 
ston has for years past been nothing but an employé 
of the Russian government, would be astonished to 
find how little that minister’s services are appreciated 
in Russia itself, where the noble lord is perpetually 
abused by all classes of the community as the special 
enemy of Russia, and as an intriguer whose machina- 
tions may at any moment involve Europe in a fresh 
war! This is not merely the pretended belief of the 
military; it is the firm conviction of the mercantile 
classes, who in Russia, as in every other country, are 
in favour of peace at all price. 

The Russian caricaturists had one evident advan- 
tage on their side. They could fairly represent the 
contest as a struggle of one against three, and finally 
of one against four; and every one who has been to 
Astley’s, or who has seen a melodrama, or who has 
read one of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels, knows that the 
value of such a situation can searcely be over-esti- 
mated. Unfortunately, too, there is reason to believe 
that this was the view taken of the war by many of 
the Eastern nations, who knew nothing about the 
numbers engaged on either side. The Turks, though 
directed by such generals as Williams, Kmeti, and, 
last and greatest, the unfortunate unappreciated Ge- 
neral Guyon, were unable to hold Kars; while the 

tussians, threatened in the north and invaded in the 

south by the two most powerful nations in Europe, 
kept possession of Sebastopol in the face of four 
armies, and finally retreated in order to the north of 
the city. 

However, when the city was taken, the caricatures 
prepared on the four-to-one principle naturally lost 
their point; otherwise, as long as the siege lasted, 
some of them were witty enough. [or instanee, a 
large pair of scales is seen. On one side is the Rus- 
sian moujik, got up in the most national style; that is 
to say, with the coloured shirt worn over the trousers, 
the ends of the tiousers tucked into the boots, round 
the waist a sash, on the head a narrow-brimmed, 
chimney-pot shaped, napless hat, and in the hand 
a stick of the shillalah pattern. The monjik looks 
light, but he weighs a great deal; for all the French 
generals, English admirals, mercenary Sardinians, 
and unbelieving Turks who are placed against him 
by way of counterpoise, are unable to lift him an inch. 
In Russia, the ordinary weights used in large scales 
are shaped like cannon-balls with handles at the top ; 
and the artist, profiting by this resemblance, shows the 
allies throwing fresh weights, or fresh cannon-balls, 
into the scale, while the moujik still remains unmoved, 

At the opening of the Crimean campaign, it seems 
to haye been thought a good joke to treat the invasion 
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as an impertinent intrusion on the part of three ill- 
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behaved boys. ‘“ Be off!" cries the moujik, with his 
eternal stick in his hand; but unfortunately the boys 
would not go until the two big ones had taken what 
they wanted. 

When an army is defeated, it is a favourite practice 
in all countries to lay the entire blame on the generals. 
The “disaster” is attributed to accidental causes, and 
proves nothing against the strength and courage of 
the nation at large. Next time the losers may have a 
good general, and then they will become the winners, 
&e. One nation will sometimes yield to another the 
palm of skill, but never that of bravery—the quality 
that cannot be acquired. Thus no country in Europe 
denies that Napoleon was the greatest general of his 
time; but each one has been taught to believe that its 
own soldiers are unequalled in personal daring, each 
is instructed that its soldiers alone can use the bayo- 
net. M. Christian Ostroffsky, the French translator 
of Mickievicz, informs us in his preface that he was 
encouraged to attack the difficulties of his subject by 
recalling the words of commander some one, who used 
to cry out to the something or other of the line, “ Po- 
lonais, a la baionette!” The author of the critical nar- 
rative, published in English* under the title of the 
Russian Account of the Battle of Inkermann, boasts that 
the Russian soldiers, arriving after a long march, 
without rifles, and with arms of inferior quality, 
nevertheless charged the English up the hill; and he 
adds, that the English, until then, were convinced 
that no nation dare meet them with the bayonet, 
which, however, had been the favourite weapon of the 
Russians since the time of Souvaroff. Certainly it 
was with the bayonet that Souvaroff drove the French 
out of Italy; and it is notorious that the latter could 
never resist the English bayonet-charges in the Pen- 
insula; but do the French—the inventors of the arm 
in question—consider that they are less capable of 
using it than other nations—our own, for instance? 
Let us turn to any French book in which the capa- 
bilities of the French soldier happen to be treated of. 
Here is an old number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
taken almost at random, which contains an article on 
the Prince de Joinville’s celebrated pamphlet. The 
introduction of steam into naval warfare, says the 
writer, will have the effect of rendering more frequent 
those hand-to-hand encounters, in which the French 
have always had so marked a superiority (‘ces combats a 
Varme blanche dans lesquelles les Frangais ont toujours eu 
une supériorité si marquée !”). 

The soldiers, then, of all nations are invincible; 
but sometimes bad generalship causes one body of 
invinecibles to be beaten by another. It was in this 
way that the Russians lost Alma and Inkermann—so 
at least say the Russian caricatures. One of these 
represents a council of war, at which the allied com- 
manders are present. A cargo of Minié rifles has just 
arrived, and they are about to be distributed to the 
troops. The question is, what special instructions 
shall be issued to the soldiers respecting their use. 
Shall they fire at the rank-and-file, pick off the regi- 
mental officers, or aim at the generals? “ For Hea- 
ven's sake, don’t let them injure any of the generals !” 
says one of the allies, who has discovered the sup- 
posed incapacity of the Russian leaders; and there- 


* By Mr. Murray. 
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upon an order is drawn up in the following worgs. 

“ Any soldier of the allied army who fires at a Rys. 
sian general will be shot.” This design is also yo, 
markable as exhibiting a greater amount of licens, 
than one would have expected a caricaturist to enjoy 
in Russia. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing a Russian 
caricature of which the general condition of Englanj 
is the subject. John Bull, in his customary top- boots, 
is represented as a very large man, living in a vey 
small island, where he appears to have no room to tury, 
The surface of the island is marked out like a map, 
and in a manner that will not allow us to suppose fo 
an instant that the academicians of St. Petersburg 
had any thing to do with it. The island is divided 
into three parts, entitled ‘‘ Oxford, Cambridge, anj 
Leinster ;” and it is so small as to appear quite los 
in the vast ocean which surrounds it. The notio, 
that the great want of England is a want of land, is 
very popular one in Russia, where land is so plentiful 
in proportion to the population, that no proprietor 
thinks of reckoning his fortune by his acres, but only 
by the number of peasants he can put to cultivate 
them. ‘In England,” says an amusing character in 
a recent Russian comedy, “ there are so many inh 
bitants and so little land, that one man is constantly 
pushing up against another. The push is retumed, 
This one has recourse to his fists, that one retaliates; 
and thus the terrible art of boxing has originated.” 

Of course the eccentric admiral of the Baltic fleet 
was too tempting a figure to be neglected by a conir 
artist. It was in the north that the hard fighting was 
expected. In the Crimea, not a single soldier of the 
guard made his appearance, though numerous officers 
of that corps served on the staff. Most ofthe cavalry 
of the guard were in Poland; but the infantry wer 
in St. Petersburg, or at the ports of the Baltic ani 
the Gulf of Finland. When Sir Charles, in the style 
of Mr. Bland of burlesque notoriety, told his sailors 
to “sharpen their cutlasses,” more than one family 
were frightened out of St. Petersburg. At one time, 
before the second channel was blocked up, the unex 
pected appearance of some of the English steamers 
led to a report that Cronstadt had narrowly escaped 
being taken; and certainly no one ever imagined thi! 
it would not be attacked. It has now been clea! 
shown, that in engaging the Cronstadt batteries the 
gallant officer would have placed himself between t 
fires—that of the Russians and that of the Admiral 
at home; but however this may have been, thie inhs 
bitants of St. Petersburg were not sorry when they 
found that every day the defences of Cronstadt we 
being strengthened, while the probabilities of an * 
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tack ‘of course diminished in a corresponding degt rea 
After a certain time, it became evident that Sir Charles hee 
was not the ogre he had represented himself to bei fi 
and finally, w hen the sailing-season was at an end, an to 4 
the sharpener of cutlasses had captured an immen ti 


number of fishing-boats, the Russians ventured up” aie 
g et 
a caricature in Ww vhich the English admiral was ° 
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hibited with an enormous fish under his arm, a -_ 
to present the spoils of the Baltic Sea to the Brit stati 
parliament. iw fable 
From the very commencement of the mag ™ Whie 
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THE DISGUISE, 


Tae little woman before us has taken a masquerading freak 
Into her head; and borrowing her father’s hat, and his waist- 
coat with the deep pockets, has thrust her slender little arms 
through the arm-holes of the latter, and made herself a great- 
coat of it. Upon the top of her little head she has much ado 
to balance the monstrous hat, to keep it from coming down 
ray face and eyes,—a regular extinguisher; so she rests 
= huge circumference of its rim upon her back behind, and 
stains it above her face with one hand; the other hand 
“rust deep in the capacious pocket holds therein the bowl 
= Pipe, whose slender stem projects from out of it. 
Dashing her own bonnet down on the floor, in utter dis- 


re ¢ yf i ‘ : 
gard of its ai one time much-approved splendours, she af- 
nes 


BY J. STIRLING. 


fected the lounging gait of her parent, and slouched towards 
the door; ostentatiously rubbing her naked little feet on the 
mat at the door, she plays a little comedy with childish fun, 
and gets the appropriate reward of kisses from the audience, 
—the chief spectator probably being the person satirised. 
Meanwhile the preparations for breakfast, indicated by the 
volumes of smoke the fire is sending up the chimney, ap- 
pear to be delayed. Let us hope the little play may not 
lead to forgetfulness of those important matters. 

Mr. Stirling is a young artist of considerable promise, 
who is following up a quiet vein of humour he possesses 
with much success. The picture is in the Royal-Academy 
Exhibition. L. L. 
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" Russia asserted—the wish being, of course, father 
Ot 1e ¢ 


assertion—that such a union could never lead 
rch practical result. In illustration of this idea, a 
ein — =a a pike, each in its own way a water- 
, € represented in the act of drawing a load 
se rather ofattempting to do so, for the load remains 
ible (ye Beneath the engraving was printed the 
S \®Y Ariloff) from which the notion is taken, and 

h we here endeavour to reproduce in English: 
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‘THE SWAN, THE CRAB, AND THE PIKE. 


When comrades cannot agree, 
They may toil as much as they like, 
The work won't proceed ; 
And such folks should take heed 
By the fate of the wonderful three— 
The Swan, the Crab, and the Pike. 


The Pike, the Crab, and the Swan 
A union suddenly formed 
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A load they ft ea 
And Wistied to Gravy; ? 
So, to frieridship rapi lp waited i 
Into Hattiess they Wert; : 
Aud their energies &peht; 
But the wagori-loall didn’t Hove On. 
And yet thé load waa Hé pred weight; 
But Pike itité the Water fulh 
And Swati into the Héavétis straight, . 
And backwards Ctib the cart wétld pull. 
Which was right antl Which was Wrong, 
I really can’t pretend to Say 7 
But this I know—tli¢y laboured long, ‘ 
And the load stand still to the present day.” 


Towards the close of thé Wat thé was an eiidl to 
joking; and the popular engratitigs Seem to have con- 
sisted principally of repréeséhitations of atrocitiés al- 
leged to have been perpetititéd by Efiglish sailors if 
the Gulf of Finland; and 6f the havoe that Wis Ger- 
tainly committed at Kertch. Phe French eméiitiers of 
1848, in the Palace of the Tiiiléries, set an example 
which armies, priding themselves oi their discipline, 
are, it appears; thable to follow: That the destruc- 
tion of the Kerteh Museutti Shoitild have taken place 
in spite of the Officers’ exertions to restrain the men, 
seems to show, that in every wit some deeds may be 
done of which all retsonable and hcnest persons will 
afterwards be ashiimed. Btt the English people are 
no more answerible for the eotiduct of certain regi- 
ments at Kertch than the Russian§; as a nation, are 
for the Hango inassdecre: 

On the other hatid, there tere Actioiis performed 
during the late Wit; Ot eth side; of thich both Rus- 
sia and the alli’ ily Well preséive the iieinibry. 
Several of the BAMISH biiters who were pHsbiiers in 
Russia have iHitde & Pott of relating to the wotld 
what treatment they Feeeived diiting their residence it 
the enemy's cOUHTEY ; iid soitié members of the Rus- 
sian party detaihed on pasole at Lewes expressed quite 
recently, in a letter which fuHa its way to the HetWs- 
papers, their gratitude for the kind1e8s and hospi- 
tality they had met with in that town. The French, 
as we all know, vied with one another in their atten- 
tion to their prisoner-guests. 

War is indeed a terrible scourge when to the blood- 
shed and the tears there are no counterbalancing re- 
sults, and when the signing of peace leaves nations 
where the declaration of hostilities had found them,— 
full of hatred and the spirit of misrepresentation and 
calumny. In the case of England and Russia, it is 
not probable, nor at all desirable, that the recent colli- 
sion should lead to any intimate political connection; 
but that is no reason why a better understanding be- 
tween the two countries should not spring up. Of 
all the nations on the Continent, there is none which 
merits our sympathy so much as our late enemy, in 
the attitude he has recently assumed. There is not 
another country in Europe, except England, which 
criticises so freely and so vigorously its own internal 
affuirs, and certainly none which takes half so much 
* Printed at the commencement of 
this paper, such an assertion would have been re- 
ceived with laughter; appearing where it does, it can 
scarcely be necessary to insist upon its truth. 

* See the first part of this Article, in Part XX. of the Magazine. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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HA+iNG already dealt with th pict of the class patheti, 
8 Will proveed now With those | thé humorous order. 
it they & fillied to exch other: 6 fre few genuine), 
iiorbus. pictures but contain SOE Cotisiderable porto 

of the pathetic element: Take Mr. Nrith’s remarkable wor; 

for examplé;—the famous No: 218; & Bp8din Downs on te 

Derby Day;” & ‘oath 80 eagerly by the public, tha: 

to wait half An hour in the crowd OF Betting a satisiy. 

tory siglit of it i8 ho unt8ual diffictilty: | 

We shill cottimence our descriptioii from the right-ha,j 
corner, followitig the human stréain that all day long, anj 
every day; flows it front of it fromi riglit to left. We hay, 
first presented the margin of the fritige of humanity wig) 
gathers about the race-cotirsé ; aiid froiti Str position, som: 
little Gistante above thé grotind, We see Over the heads \ 
the titaret line of people; whose backs aré towards us, oy 
thé tacbé-cotirse itself, and cai tote the faces of those 
the Spposih ; side,—two long aiid vatied lines of men ani 

Woitieh; Who issuing; 48 it were; full-sized under our ey 

pass iti parallel lines overt thé level dowWis, diminishing y 

thé utmost distance into black specks. Midway off is tix 

Grad Stand, blackly multit#dinowsS With hats and coas 

whosé 6Wiérs, numerous and “ uitamable as flies,” appew 

to sway Sd wayé about liké leaves ori trees. From thi 
on eithér side; the lines of mhén advance to the eye—lixs 
filled tip With foit-in-Hand Grags, lordly carriages, donkey. 
cart barrows; “fotir- wheelers,” Hauseina, agricultural ve 
hicles, @H0 HUB Pais, With Ay ii8ids and forty ou 
more ark-liké than a Ma Ghéstet Siihibtis, more crowds! 
than the ark itself. The lofty vehicles are mostly groups 
behind thé lower oné8; 6vér-toweting them as it were 

Above a gap in the line sttétches the body of a tumbler hail 

out horizontally on the top. of & pole; the lower end of whic 

is Sustained by a comrade; losp- iti the éver-shifting maze 0! 

men. Policemén hurry t6 and fo; keépitig the line; aang 

and purple jacketed jockeys cantér past; just to brea 
themselves: there is endless Confusion aiid endless varie’, 
that seein to shift and ripple beneath the eye like runnivg 

Water. | Hundte 8 of men; thousands of men; look whe 

you will along the He there is something doing; incite 

action, motion; &very where :—a fight; a fight suppressed; 
terchange of bets; opiiiions, aiid Hbt-tomplimentary speci 
distant recognitions; shouts from side to side; and evel] 
possible change and action that one man can do to anotle 
and any number of men can do to any other number. (v2 
ceive any thing of human behaviour under such circu 
stances, and it is ten to one but you will find its represe* 
ation, or a modification thereof, in those wondrous 1s 

of spectators. The reader will understand that these !0* 

bisect the picture, os space viewed, diagonally. An o's 

from the nearer one, with the various connecting irreg™ 

groups, affords the principal subject-matter with whith ™ 
artist has dealt. He has committed an anachronism ‘! 
introducing the now-prohibited gambling-booth in the 

of the picture; a pardonable thing enough, because It S* 

tains the character of one of his principal groups—a kn0 ° 

rascally thimbleriggers, round whom have gathered plus” 

and prospective victims. A young agriculturist—a reg* 

Giles—florid and robust, with a sweetheart on his a™,° 

looking back as she drags him away, and would fain Uy 

luck at the fascinating pea-hunt. His hands are deep ! *" 
pockets, intent on lightening them upon that little tab’, ” 

the good-looking country wench pulls him off hastily. *~ 
villanous shambling look of the knight of the table ums" 
as he stands surrounded by his confederates, is acme” 

One swaggering bully with his back towards us 1s 0s‘"" 

tiously preparing to play, and gull the gulls. Another 0" 

peculiar cut which marks the ruder order of turf biact"s 

displays a bank-note as a ttap for the verdant. A fussy *" 





highly excited paterfamilias appeals vainly to a Pp? 
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fo put a stop to the flagrant cheating and robbing that goes 
ou under his very eyes; the corpulent police-sergeant replies 
ie has no instructions, evidently wondering what people 
ould have the police do next—on such & hot day too}; so 
no takes off that heavy hat, and mops his heated pate with 
, caiidy handkerchief. On the other side of the play-table 
-:auds a wretched little snob of a shop-boy, who has been 
-horoughly cleaned out; of the peculiar organisation of 
.chose meanest types he is a good example. There he stands, 
with hands deep in his empty pockets, with waistcoat un- 
buttoned and neckcloth awry ; hat thrust down and down- 
looking—aghast ; every blunt and conceit-expressing fea- 
‘ure of his vulgar face pallid and blanked from its usual im- 
pudence. It would be absurd to waste sympathy apon him; 
he has gone into the game prepared to cheat and trick, and 
~ot cheated and tricked. Footsore and penniless, he will 
tramp home those weary miles to the City. His purse, 
watch, chain, and pin have all gone; and the winners exa- 
iaine them with the keenness of vultures,—tasting, rubbing, 
and smelling their spoil gleefully ;—one is an ugly Scotch- 
man, barred all over with plaid, and like a reptile; another 
4 wizened sham Quaker, in dingy drab, like a starved frog: 
ugly ruffians and vile knaves are all about. A pretty-look- 
‘ug girl in a riding-habit advances to cross in front of this 
croup, looking askant at the strange scene; she redeems and 
sontrasts the whole maze of blackguardism and folly. The 
next group centres round an acrobat and his juvenile pu- 
pils; the professor himself kneels upon the ground prepara- 
tory to some “feat,” and calls to him a boy, whose poor 
little be-chalked visage indicates much deeper regard for 
the contents of a hamper, which a smart footman is unpack- 
ing on the grass, than zeal for his profession. The pinched 
little urchin’s look is excellently well rendered, and his in- 
kneed and flat-chested figure thoroughly characteristic. A 
pretty little incident is made out by showing a girl of the 
acrobat’s “corps” fondling the baby of a gipsy-woman, who 
has come there on the usual errand. It is touching to see 
how this girl, true to her woman’s instincts, under rouge 
and chalk and tawdry flower-bedizenments, looks tenderly 
it the infant. Meanwhile a stalwart fellow bangs a loose- 
raced drum, and suppresses some troublesome urchins 
with a disengaged baton. The spectators round this group 
¢ numerous, and their respective occtipations even more 
various than those attached to the first-named one: some 
hulking soldiers, one with a jolly cook on his arm; a 
surly navvy; and infinite boys, some of whom are lighten- 
ing the pockets of a group of meditative Germans who, 
pipe in mouth, stand by. A very pretty broad-hatted 
young lady is opening her purse to give alms to one of 
“ie “troupe,” while an enamoured youth stands by her 
‘ide watching the magnanimous act. This damsel is ex- 
quisitely painted in that peculiarly effective arid fascinating 
way wherein Frith stands alone; a system of execution 
stiluine enough as far as it goes, and doubtless the result 
‘ €normous labour, which has given him thé faculty of 
*xactly expressing himself with surprising ease and de- 
— Precise and clear and clean his work is in its every 
eten; pronounced fully ; and ifthe said pronunciation is 
~h ,catimes correct, it is at least showy, expressive, and 
sv piete In its own system. We say “ not oftentimes cor- 
advisedly, because it is only too palpable that not otie 


single 


~ 





} 
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, EP F , : 
guis se iucua of the extraordinary work before us will beat 


amination by an educated eye. It is very much the fash- 


arses laugh at the shortcomings of the earlier schools of 
lung; but Mr. Frith’s works are exaniples, less pardoti- 
under the circumstarices, of thé Samié fatlts;—ignorance 


it nt Neglect of the aspect of naturé, and the worship of a 


© peculiar to himsélf. We have rio room to étiter on this 
Sa here, but feel bound to state the truth of the subject; 
y.., , 5 Bot a matter of argument btit of miere knowledge. | 
© tis motley grotip, aid connected by the smart foot- 
ies renamed, is a spleudid cartiage, the ladies who oc- | 
') Which are 4s brilliantly beautifal 4s can bé conceived | 


“e.dashing class of moderri beauty. They are making up | 





their betting-books with two elaborately costumed gentle- 
men, who, in an insouciant manuer, léan at the carriage-door, 
This group is inexpressibly brilliant and dazzling; the 
charming faces, the glittering bonnets, the swaling of the 
many-colotired parasols, the sun, the jewels, the dainty 
gloves, the glistering silks, the muslins that flitter in the 
wind, and the fringes and ribbons that ripple and toss,—make 
altogether a delicious and bewitching wilderness of spark- 
ling show. In the next group is another vehicle, not perhaps 
less splendid,—indeed, sultrily fine and darkly gorgeous, but 
isolated and alone,—whierein sits a be-ronged woman, her 
faced changed from what might have been its original beauty 
to a swollen-featured and lowering mask of passion. There 
she sits, eating her heart in the bitterness of anger and de- 
spair, A gipsy is importuning her to hear her fortune told; 
small need of that; the miserable woman can read it for 
herself as she looks at her “ protector,”—a more painful, be- 
cause 4 more besotted, object, whose bloodshot eyes, under 
their heavy lurid lids, leer at a flower-girl who addresses 
him. With this group the picture closes in on the further 
side; and we must end our notice of it with expressions of 
large admiration for the artist’s powers, and of deep regret 
that he does not employ them to more earnest purpose. 

Mr. Elmore has never painted a more dramatic picture 
than No. 120, “Subject from the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona,” where the Duke is seen, as he described himself, 
affecting to sleep while love-passages went on between 
Valentine and Sylvia; his face and expression are capital, 
the fault of the picture being a want of beauty in both the 
lovers. Far inferior to this is ‘ Dante in Florence,”—the 
explorer of hell being half sportively shunned by some of 
his townswomen, Dante is a high-shouldered ugly old man, 
without the slightest appearance of intellect or dignity. Com- 
pare this with a similar subject by C. Thomas, No. 600, “ Boc- 
caccio at Naples.” Although but a single figure, here is a 
picture which, despite the falsity of its affected realism (no- 
ticeable mostly from a pretension to elaborate finish), evinces 
far deeper feeling for the subject. The Father of Romance 
sits within a balcony looking into the sea, which lies 
even and glittering beneath a peaceful and brilliant sky. 
The difference between tragic and morbid works cannot be 
better shown than by comparison of Mr. Egg’s unnamed 
picture, referred to in our last, with “In Memoriam,” No. 
471, by Noel Paton; of which the subject is a group of 
white women in all the horrors of discovery by some villan- 
ous sepoys. We need not describe this picture, except to 
say, that the sickening terror of the women is dwelt upon 
with an unctuousness that is perfectly revolting. The exe- 
ctition, being infinitely careful and elaborate, reflects more 
credit on the painter than does the choice of his subject. 
Mr. Paton has thrown away his indomitable patience and 
power of minute execution upon another such subject, called 
“The Bluidy Tryste,” No. 29, where we have a knight lying 
dying by the side of a stream; while amongst the mossed 
stones and herbage goes trickling a little torrent of crimson 
blood. 

The painter of last year’s “ Orsino and Viola” (No. 87), 
Mr. F. Pickersgill, contributes a very tnworthy successor 
to that most charming work in “The Bribe,” No. 172,— 
merely two lay-figures in armour and silk respectively, one 
of which holds a casket which it appears to have exchanged 
for & monstrotis key seen in the hands of the other, which 
turns round its head vacantly. Mr. A. Solomon is another 
artist whose works are inferior to those of last year. His 
“Lion in Love,” No. 558, is the threadbare incident—an old 
man making love to, atid being made a fool of by, a young 
girl; No. 454 shows an old lady asleep in a pew, while a 
devout little damsel prays earnestly by her side: in both 
these works a4 coarse glaring style of exectition is not re- 
deemed by the pathos and power of that admirable picture 
“Waiting for the Verdict.” A very skilful and genuine little 
work of the dramatic class will be found numbered 287, “ Elec- 
tor and Candidate,” - pe E. Hodgson : a proposed M.P. has 
cote to solicit the vote of a carpetiter, and is blandly and 
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familiarly explaining his principles to the honest handi- 
craftsman, whose wife, child in arms, listens delightedly. 
On the subject of carpenters, we may as well add our admi- 
ration for Mr. Hayllar’s “Carpenter’s Workshop,” No. 195,— 
a sunlight effect, wherein the artist with rare discrimination 
has shown the difference in colour of shadow where it reflects 
the exterior sky and where removed from that influence; a 
most elaborate and genuine little work. Mr. Smallfield, whose 
boys’ heads are rife this year, sends the best to this exhi- 
bition in No. 877, ‘The May-gatherer;” a study executed 
with much truth and character. The same may be said for 
T. Morten’s head of an old sailor, No. 632, denominated “ Old 
Salt.” 

Mr. Lewis’s Eastern subjects are five in number: “ In- 
terior of a Mosque at Cairo,”’ the time of prayer,—showing 
Turks in various attitudes of devotion ; “ Lilies and Roses, 
Constantinople,” a bower in a hhareem garden, and a lady 
gathering flowers; “ An Inmate of the Hhareem, Cairo,” a 
beautiful damsel, bearing a tray of glasses, laughing cheerily 
as she passes through a doorway,—a peculiarly fascinating 
little work. “An Arab of the Desert of Sinai” is of a class 
the artist has painted but too often for his own fame, being 
peculiarly uninteresting and any thing but faithful. The 
most interesting and successful of all is “A Kibab Shop, 
Scutari;’’ one of those gorgeously delicate pictures which 
seem cut out of mother-of-pearl and studded with jewels of 
colour. An open-fronted shop, wherein men are cooking and 
eating; “next door” is seen also, being a curiosity-shop, the 
proprietor whereof is enjoying a nap: dogs and beggars are 
about the trottoir. 

Of modern domestic subjects, Mr. Dobson presents us 
with a pretty example in his “Fairy Tales,” No. 59,—a child 
who, seated on the floor, is deep in delight over a picture- 
book, to the utter neglect of her doll, whose stolid counte- 
nance looks piteous, sitting by. The artist in this has found 
what he really can do well; we therefore pray him to leave 
his scriptural subjects,—those dreary inanities, one of which 
figures here as ‘“ Hagar and Ishmael sent away.” This is less 
objectionable, however, than his third work,—a group of chil- 
dren’s heads, of the charity-school order, and named “ The 
Holy Innocents,” but vulgar, coarse, and unspiritual. The 
painter of “The Sick Child,” Mr. J. Clark, is here with 
another such work, ‘The Doctor’s Visit,” No. 89: a delicate 
little boy lies propped up in an easy-chair, languidly trifling 
with some toys; the nurse, who stands behind, in a most 
palpable false front, listeus with professional acumen of ex- 
pression to the directions the doctor gives. This is a very 
capital picture, well worthy of the artist, superior to his 
work in the British Institution in delicacy and finish, and 
more than equal to it in character. Mr. Faed has reached 
this year to at least the knowledge that there are such 
things as truth of execution and novelty of subject. His 
vague and threadbare themes yield to something natural 
in ‘The Sunbeams,” No. 102,—a cottager’s child playing 
with a fleck of light upon a wall. “A Listener never hears 
gude o’ himsel’,” No. 272,—showing an elderly lover over- 
hearing fun made of his own billet-doux by the damsel to 
whom he sent it and another lover,—has far more novelty 
of character than we have before seen. Mr. T. Webster, 
R.A., sends three pictures, which, although replete with cha- 
racter, contrast sadly with the works of younger men, in 
weakness of colour and general mistiness of effect. They 
are, first, “‘ Sunday Evening,’’—cottagers at prayers: this 
contains a pretty little incident of a child who, beginning 
to laugh before the service is concluded, is checked by its 
mother with uplifted finger and frowning face; second, 
No. 334, “Grace before Meat,” a cottager’s dinner; and, 
third, No. 60, “Summer,” showing a reaper taking his dinner 
in a shady place, with his wife and child,—are of the same 
calibre as his annual contributions. Mr. Cope’s work, No. 52, 
“ Upward gazing,”—a mother nursing a baby, with expres- 
sion of thankfulness,—shows its best portion in the baby’s 
face, which is natural and simple. His other painting, “The 
Stepping-Stones,”"—a raw-boned Scotch girl and her bare- 


legged lover crossing a brook,—is very unworthy of him, 
Mr. Mulready, R.A., has a charming drawing in red cha), 
of a mother teaching her child to pray, numbered 799. 4 


painting of whose fur is quite unparalleled, to our knoy. 
ledge, for finish, texture, and variety. The comic pictures 
are few; the best perhaps is Mr. Rossitter’s “ An Amateyr” 
No. 92,—a boy who trims a comrade’s hair by cutting it 
round the edge of a basin inverted over his head. 

Characterisable either as figure or landscape subjects 
are Mr. Hook’s three transcendent works: No. 232, with 
the motto from Proverbs xvii. 6, ‘Children’s children ay 
the crown of old men, and the glory of children are the; 
fathers,”—a field-labourer playing with his child, tossing up 
the delighted urchin, while the mother looks on maternally 
enraptured, and the grandsire snaps his fingers to the croy. 
ing little one. The locality is an English one, fresh, peace. 
ful, and happy as ever lay beneath an English sky. Some. 
thing glorious in truth and brilliancy there is about thi; 
work, whether in the expressions of the faces, the flesh- 
painting, or the exquisite power of colour displayed in the 
background. We have less admiration for the subject of 
No. 326, “A Pastoral,” showing two young shepherds lead. 
ing homewards their flock, blowing pipes before them, anj 
a woman at the front closing a gate, lest they pass the 
wrong way. These figures are awkward and loutish, ani 
the subject means little; but the background contains such 
painting of sunlight, of trees, of fields, of sky, ‘“ hedge-roy 
and elm, and every English sign,” that one might descant 
for hours on those charms alone. Our favourite of the three 
works is No. 453, “‘ The Coast-boy gathering Eggs,”—a boy 
who is let down the face of a cliff by a rope, holding a net 
at the end ofa rod to receive the spoil; while angry ani 
screaming gulls, fearful of too near an approach, sweep 0 
wide wings beneath him. A hundred yards below the boy’ 
feet, which spread out and unconsciously feel the air fora 
stay, as it were, lies the sea, the deepest of summer greens: 
to the very horizon goes a constant creep and smiling ripple, 
as the white-crested wavelets tumble in the sunlight; whil 
breaking in persistent blow upon the cliff’s foot, they mak 
a silver fringe of foam. The colour of this work is mos 
admirable; the infinitely varying blue-green of the sea, co- 
centrated and echoed by the boy’s deep-blue jacket, and tlt 
lichened growths on the rocks, wonderfully varied and subi 
as they are, point it out as an example of what a paint! 
may achieve, if he but faithfully represents nature on! 
There is an air of freshness upon it extraordinarily in 
trast with the vapid and pallid examples of the old sch 
dispersed about these rooms. Dull indeed must be the persia 
who does not see the triumph of truth and realism in 
execution of such a picture. 

Mr. F. Danby was always an imaginative painter, b" 
this year he has united the genuineness of nature to 
quality. No. 239, ‘The Smugglers’ Cove,” shows a lit\ 
inlet in a rocky coast; while out at sea sets a sun, alg! 
tinted in crimson light, heaped up to with purple-gray ba 
and bars ofcloud. The “evening band” rests heavy 
horizon, and the sea breaks rudely in promise of a sio™ 
a pallid iridescence of pearly tints from a struggling 2% 
timidly gathers in the sky ; the wave-worn cliffs are *** 
ing in darkness; and the weeded rocks and boulders 5%" 
only by the breaking ofthe waves, which welter labour: 
rather than dash. A very different effect is, “A White ‘* 
after Thunder-Showers,” No. 157, H. Moore, where the ™*! 
tinted sea is painted with extraordinary beauty and 
Mr. Stanfield’s works lack precisely the quality this “~ 
painting possesses, variety and delicacy of colour. They *” 
No. 18, “Old Holland,”—the entrance to an ancient P"* 
where the motion and chafing of the waves are admin. 
rendered,—and No. 141, “Savona,” a southern subject, ¥"" 
might at least have afforded the excuse for colour. | er 
Castle of Ischia,” No. 359, is a well-known and favourite", 





ject with the artist, taken from a greater distance than t™*" 











very exquisitely finished little work is No. 945, “The Hay. 
loft,” by — Rosarius,—a stable-loft, wherein is a cat, the | 
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the celebrated picture. “ Ve- 
netian Craft on the Adriatic,” 
No. 299, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
shows some fishing- vessels 
lying by a level shore, their 
guaintly-painted sails giving 
colour to a picture otherwise 
rather dead and dull in atmo- 
spheric effect. “Dutch Boats 
in a calm Evening,” No. 282, 
by the same, might but for 
some small differences have 
its title transposed with the 
former picture. 

Half marine and halfland- 
seape are three charming 
little pictures by W. Fenn: 
No. 427, “The Mermaid’s 
Haunt,’—a cove barred by 
a perforated rock,—wherein 
the painting is admirably 
delicate and true; “ Lulworth 
Cove,” No. 443; and No. 466, 
“The Farm near the Sea,” 
—little works displaying an 
approximation to Mr. Hook’s 
feeling for nature, without 
the slightest imitation, how- 
ever. A similar subject is 
“Darlestone Bay,” No. 56, by 
H. Holliday, a picture which 
has great merits. By the same artist is No. 438, “Swanage, 
Dorset,”—a view of a town, almost stereoscopic in force and 
fidelity. Would we had more such landscapes No. 576, 
“A Summer-evening,”’ J. Adam, merits praise for modesty 
and care. To praise the works of J. Peel is for us super- 
fluous. “The Tees, at Gainford,” No. 568, is worthy of his 
name. No. 526, “The Warren,” J. W. Oakes, is broader in 
sunlight than the artist has hitherto painted. A very ela- 
borate and well-studied little landscape by J. Brett, No. 1089, 
despite its faint colour, will help to establish this young 
artist’s name. It is entitled “ Stone-breaker,” and shows 
a boy vigorously at work breaking flints by the roadside. 
Mr. Creswick, R.A., maintains his accustomed position, or 
even seems to advance, in one work at least of the three 
here,—No. 67, “ A Ford, Cattle crossing” (the cattle by T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A.). This is a picture for brilliant softness and 
Sweetness of tint quite unrivalled by the painter. The pearly 
tone which distinguishes his works is as remarkable in it 
43 in the larger and more striking work, “ A Mountain 
Torrent, Morning,” No. 571; where a pent-up river dashes 
between rocks, on one side of which a lofty cliff sustains 
a castle and a woody shore; on the other, the cliff is sur- 
mounted by a stag, gazing about him in the light of the 
new day, which makes pale the moon, still lingering in the 
sky ;—an effective and delightful picture. No. 422, “ Road 
by a Highland Lake,” is almost as interesting and beau- 
tutul. Mr. Creswick’s coadjutor in No. 67, Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
‘Sin unusual force this year with “ An October Evening,” 
‘0. 430: two windmills, whose tall forms and gigantic 
Yaus come dark and solid against a lighted sky,—a genuine 
“umn effect, painted with much brightness and power ; 
— cows standing by a pond in front, the last lighted by 
‘eHection from the sky, are very admirable indeed. 
lhe crown of landscapes in these rooms is, we think, by 
it Anthony, “Twilight,” No. 1014,—a magnificently-painted 
, wing effect; the sky full of light that purples fast, and 
_ 5 Streamers of cirri trailing towards the sinking sun; the 
*h€, @ marsh traversed by a navigable stream, on the mar- 
s') of which grow gigantic elms and willows, which yet 
ae scarlet gleamings from the sunlight. Reflected in the 
_ ata, which creeps past, a perfect mirror, is the young 
ons shimmering light, broken by the ripple caused by a 
m8 boat. Incomparable is this water for tone, force, 
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THE TRUE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 





and colour; for which latter 
quality also let the observer 
look at the lichened roof of 
some outhouses under the 
trees to the left, and the 
shadows of the rushes by the 
stream. 

Amongst the painters of 
architecture, David Roberts, 
R.A., figures as monochro- 
matically as ever. ‘ The 
High-Altar of the Church 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice,” No. 14, might be 
a representation of a new 
church at Notting Hill, for 
all the time-tinting it shows. 
Barring this, it is brilliant and 
effective. The same words 
will apply to No. 159, ‘‘The 
Basilica of San Lorenzo.” 

Sir Edwin Landseer sends 
two works. “The Maid and 
the Magpie,”’ No. 180, a read- 
ing of that old story wherein 
the maid, absorbed in her oc- 
cupation, loses the spoon by 
the magpie’s cunning. She 
is busily milking; and the 
cow is one of those inimitable 
animals which only Landseer 
can put upon canvas. The girl’s face is extremely pretty, and 
less mannered than is usual with the artist. The most re- 
markable work he has exhibited for some years is No. 800, 
“ Deer-stalking,” an immense drawing in coloured chalks of 
a herd of deer grazing, while hunters have stolen down upon 
them, and now prepare to fire from behind some rocks. A 
royal stag browses unsuspiciously ; but two does have de- 
tected the intruders, and look up with startled air and erected 
ears, soon to be off, we guess. It is needless to say that these 
pictures are perfect in all hide textures, the chalk being as 
obedient to the painter’s hand as the pigment. Mr. Ansdell 
exhibits two pictures (Nos. 572 and 584) of Sevillian sub- 
jects,— Crossing the Ford” and “The Spanish Shepherd,”— 
both eminently characteristic and successful examples of his 
style. Amongst the portraits, we can only point out the works 
of F. W. George—Nos. 142, 167, and 185—as noble examples 
of colour and of style. A little fruit-piece by J. Vernon, 
“Winter-berries and Silver,” No. 139, does the artist great 
honour. 

The Sculpture Oavern has no more than the usual dearth 
of interest, emptiness therein being always concrete. From 
the rest of the dull masses here let us except Thomas Wool- 
ner’s sketches for figures on the pulpit of Llandaff Cathedral, 
Nos. 1203 and 1204; ‘“ Moses on Sinai,” who descends shading 
his visage, an action eminently expressive ; and “ John in the 
Wilderness,”—the very personation of a “ warning voice.” 
The statue of Turner, by Baily, obtains notice from a certain 
breadth of style, and from the satyr-like appearance of the 
man. L. L. 
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THE TRUE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN 


(ADJANTUM CAPILLUS-VENERIS). 


No fernery should be without this most elegant of our na- 
tive ferns. I have seen it cultivated with great success 
upon some miniature rock-work, under a bell-glass, where it 
had established itself with great luxuriance, and formed a 
most attractive object. But to insure this result, a svfficient 
degree of drainage must be secured to its delicate roots, for 
which purpose it should be planted in a joint or crevice of 
some perpendicular portion of the stone-work which would 
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by its position best represent, on a small scale, the face of 
@ cliff, or the steep rocky side of a natural well or spring, 
which last is one of the situations in which it appears to 
thrive best. It was on the side of one of the celebrated holy 
wells of Cornwall that the group of delicate fronds was 
attached which forms the subject of our illustration. The 
sketch made at the time was, however, somewhat slight; 
and the details of the foliage, and of the delicate hair-like 
filaments, or stalks, from which it takes its name, were more 
accurately defined from a specimen of the plant furnished 
by a botanical friend. | 

This pretty native fern is one of the rarities of our Eng- 
lish flora, being only found in a few places in Deyonshite 
and Cornwall. It is, however, more abundant in some parts 
of South Wales, and also in the south of Ireland. There are 
several species which resemble it, and which, indeed, are 
popularly known as Maiden-hair ; but this, by far the most 
elegant, is distinguished as the Zrue Maiden-hair, and in its 
wild state is considered one of the great prizes of our gol- 
lectors. cfm Ae 

Though rare with us, however, it is very commop ip the 
more southern parts of the Continent, and, indeed, ip all warm 
climates. Sir William Hooker states that . hd it grow- 
ing very abundantly on the sides of the ! fountal . 
cluse,” the name of which has become ¢ hrined in the 
poetry of Petrarch. It lined the stone, ag it were, with 4 
tapestry of the tenderest green, forming what mj 4 ¥e 
seemed an embroidered foliage held to Fer shi ing ut 
slender threads of the richest cheatiiet heen, ut our Breat 
botanist in all probability saw it only with the eye of science, 
and placed a well-selected specimen in his hortus siccus with- 
out troubling himself about the associations of the place, or 
being carried back in imagination to some soft summer even- 
ing, long years ago, when Petrarch and Laura may have 
gazed upon the lovely natural drapery, or watched its re- 

ection in the clear water below. 

- The surface of the frond of the Adiantum Capillus- Veneris 
is of a smooth and delicate texture, upon which water will 
not lie; a fact which was noticed by the Roman naturalist 
Pliny, who says, “In vain you plunge the Adiantum in 
water; it always remains dry.” This property enables the 
delicate little plant to throw off the superabundant moisture 
generally existing in the localities in which it is most fre- 
quently found, and which might otherwise cause its ex- 
tremely delicate foliage to decay. Its roots seek a similar 
security against too much wet by the complete drainage 
afforded by the perpendicular surfaces of rocks or cliffs, on 
which alone the plant seems to thrive with real luxuriance, 
preferring those near to the sea, 

The remarkable appearance of this lovely little plant no 
doubt first suggested to ancient herbalists the idea of testing 
its medicinal qualities, which, whether fancied or real, soon 
acquired a wide extent of popular fame; its efficacy in pul- 
monary complaints being greatly relied on. In England 
especially the faith in its curative properties was very early 
established, and John Ray cites it as an efficacious remedy 
in many diseases. But a certain amount of ignorant credu- 
lity is sure to associate itself with the powers of plants used 
as popular medicines,—such as gathering them in a particular 
month, or day of the month, or by moonlight, or even in a 
particular quarter of the moon, with many other equally 
ridiculous superstitions. In the case of the True Maiden- 
hair Fern, a fancy grew up,—founded, no doubt, upon its 
popular name,—to the effect, as stated in an ancient Herbal, 
that it ‘“‘stayeth the falling or shedding of hair, and causeth 
it to grow thick, fair, and well-coloured.” 

I am indebted to the friend who furnished me with the 
specimen from which our illustration was partly taken for 
the following amusing anecdote connected with this grace- 
ful little plant. During a ramble in Cornwall a few sum- 
mers ago, a party of tourists arrived late one afternoon at 
Helston—too late for the projected excursion to the Lizard 
point, and without another day to spare. A young clergy- 
man of the party, an enthusiastic botanist, had heard that 











the True Maiden-hair Fern was to be found at a gpecia) 
spot among the deep clefts of the Serpentine rock of whic), 
the promontory is chiefly composed. He would have chee; 
fully given up the picturesque scenery and other attraction; _ 
of the Lizard; but he could not so easily renounce th. 
idea of gathering the True Maiden-hair in one of its natura) _| 
habitats. He therefore hired a conveyance at once, thoug), 
like his companions, already thoroughly tired by a lon: 
day's journey; and feeing his driver pretty liberally, set 
forth on his expedition in the hope of arriving at the | 
spot before dark: With the best speed, however, it was | 
getting dusk when he arrived at the cliffs. Still the ruggej 
chasm into which he made his way was so evidently the | 
ituation indicated, that he determined to persevere til] je 
und the coveted treasure, even if it should become quit: 
ark before he had achieved the success, without whieh ky 
was determined not to return, The nearly perpendicula: 
sides of t ie cleft, as high as he could reach, were thickly 
clothed with many kinds of plants, that throve luxuriantly 
he moist warm atmosphere of that sheltered spot,—on; 
the most southerly points of the English coast,—and amon; 
them were many graceful ferns; but in the fast - growing 
@ could not distinguish, after a most careful 
e nly plant he sought. At last, forming a fring: 
deli¢ate fronds, completely out of his reach, he thought 
¢ pia HY perceived the coveted prize. But the spot being 
er ctly inaccessible from where he stood, a considerable 
létour Was necessary; and by the time he had scrambled 
round, risking his neck more than once among the precipi- 
tous masses of rock, it had become quite, quite night. He 
was, however, a true botanist, and when he could no longer 
see, he felt for his prize. Lying down at full length upo 
the impending ledge, he reached over the projecting portion 
of the cliff, and at the risk of losing his balance, grasped 
several handfuls of foliage, none of which, so far as he could 
ascertain by the sense of touch, were what he sought. He 
was about to give up the attempt as hopeless, when, leaning 
over still farther, he made a final snatch, which nearly car- 
ried him over the precipice in the effort, and secured what 
he felt sure were, at last, some magnificent fronds of the 
True Maiden-hair. His only doubt was caused by their 
unusual size; but this he accounted for by the favourable 
situation in which they grew. Yet if, after all, they should 
belong to one or other of the allied kinds, it would be very 
provoking. In this dilemma, he recollected that he could 
at once distinguish the true plant by its peculiar taste; and 
immediately submitting one of the fronds to this test, le 
was at once gratified by the well-known pungent flavow. 
This was enough; he hastened back to the vehicle whic 
wus waiting for him on the level ground, and was drive2 
in the dark to Helston, beguiling the way ever and and 
by tasting the fronds of the delicate fern to make quite su 
that he had not been mistaken. Each test was more 2 
more satisfactory. There could be no doubt that he ls 
secured the prize, and was thus well repaid for the co 
trouble, and even danger that he had encountered ; and 0 
casionally luxuriating in yet another and another pro0! 
his triumph, he arrived at the Angel Hotel at Helston a litt 
before midnight, where his friends were still sitting up 
him in some anxiety for his safety. But his entrance, 
tion in his eye and the flavour of the delicious Adiantu® 
upon his tongue, at once dissipated all alarm. His bundie” 
fronds, grasses, and flowers, gathered together promiscuous) 
in the darkness, were flung upon the table with the pride" 
all the botanists from Dioscorides to De Candolle express 
in the triumphant action ; and there was a general rus)” 
pick out from the tangled mass of foliage the specime!s ™ 
Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, which he declared were ther’ » 
plenty. But—there is always a but when things are a0)” 
the dark—there was only one fragment of a frond © ™ 
found, and that was evidently bitten through the ™°™ 
the enthusiastic botanist had, in fact, eaten all the Te” 
his anxiety to satisfy himself of their genuineness by © 
infallible test of their peculiar favour. H. }. 
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nOYAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION | 
OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND, 
WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 





Tis is an exhibition of prizes obtained by the subscribers 
ty) an association somewhat similar in plan to the London 
Art-Union; differing from it, however, in that the Commit- 
tee of Management select certain works from the Scottish 
exhibitions, in classes according to the value of the prizes, 
from which the fortunate holders choose. This system is 
an attempt to remedy, or at least modify, the evils accruing 
from the unrestricted choice of persons more or less igno- 
rant of art and art-requirements, who too frequently select 
works perfectly abominable to good taste, thereby not only 
obtaining pictures which are valueless in themselves, but 
doing much harm by the tendency such a practice has to 
induce young painters, who might otherwise strive for 
better things, to produce trash likely to suit the demand. 
As far as the present display goes, the result visible on 
these walls is decidedly favourable to the system pursued, 
for we never saw an exhibition of similar intent so free 
from bad, or even indifferent, works. The seventy-three 
pictures are nearly all more or less meritorious in them- 
selves. They are here as the London Exhibition of the 
Association to the public of the metropolis, and to it we 
may well recommend a visit, especially by those who may 
desire to see how our Scottish brethren labour in art. 

The most striking work is by the Associate of the Scot- 
tish Academy, Gourlay Steell, entitled “A Highland Raid; 
or, How the Macgregors lived and died a Hundred Years 
ago.” A band of this noted freebooting clan have descended 
upon the cattle of some neighbours, and carried them off as 
spoil su far on their journey to Glencoe as into a deep, rug- 
ged, aud narrow pass, where they are surprised by a detach- 
ment of King’s troops, just as they appear to have ensconced 
themselves in fancied security for the day, waiting the re- 
turn of night to go stealthily homewards. Vengeance has 
caught the thieves, however ; for we see the bayonet-tips of 
the troops coming up the hill-side, and one of the marauders 
lies badly wounded in front, cut down by the soldiers’ ad- 
vance-guard ; two of whom attack another Macgregor, who, 
dirk in hand, and with ragged plaid wrapped round his arm, 
defends himself fiercely, aided from below by an old man, 
who is taking aim at his comrade’s assailauts with a fire- 
lock. The wounded man lies in an awkward predicament, 
as he is beset by a savage bull, part of the herd: a long- 
fegged Highland ragamuffin of a man has the infuriated 
animal by the horns, endeavouring to rescue his friend 
‘tom this novel peril. A gaunt man, whose unkempt hair 
1s amost characteristic of the spoil itself, stands in front of 
tie picture, watching the effect of a recent shot from his 


gun, the muzzle of which yet smokes. Another half-naked 
savage checks a fierce stot, which, alarmed by the firing, 


would rush off ; his weapons a rude club anda sling. The 
‘ommander of the soldiers cheers his men to the advance. 
There are other figures and incidents, expressed with equal 
Spirit; and the picture, although yery coarse and somewhat 
wear In execution, is replete with power such as is rarely 





“and In more polished works. The faces of the men who 

“ack the second-named cateran are intensely Scotch, full of 

a Oitte . ys ¢ 4 . ] 
‘ter rage, and painted with great force of character. To 


“Scirus tue half-brutalised aspect of the Macgregors, the 
Tank grow 
“id cunning at once, is beyond us. Nevertheless the reader 
es ps Suppose that the painter has degraded them be- 
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© needs of their system of life, for such does not ap- 
ear to be at all the case, 
‘ah Erskine Nicol is an artist already known to our 
bong sd engravings from two of hig works, which ap- 
“= in the last volume of this Magazine. ‘The Irish 
‘nt here is a spirited sketch of an Irishman who 
Joking at his birthplace for the last time; there is a 
~ Hess and pathetic simplicity about his face which is 








well expressed, and without the commonplace folly of sen- 
timentality, so frequent in painting any homely feeling. By 
the same artist is a sketch from nature of a piece of green 
country,—a girl dipping water out of a brook with a pitcher; 
a pretty and telling little effect. “A Portrait of the last 
lineal Descendant of Alexander Selkirk,” by J. Ballantyne,— 
sketch of an old woman seated in a fishing-cottage,—is a well- 
executed and extremely characteristic work. By R.T. Ross 
is a little picture of a most commonplace and trite subject, 
which nevertheless, being painted with simplicity and feel- 
ing, is worthy of notice; it is called “ Innocence,”’—a little 
child’s head. “The Weald of Kent,” by Samuel Bough, 
shows a view over that lovely district seen from a scarped 
road on a height, through the shallow pass of which advance 
the baggage-wagons of a military party; an incident effec- 
tively introduced in itself, but, on taking so charming a 
point of view, we think the artist could have well dispensed 
with the military element altogether, which becomes intru- 
sive in the picture. The painter has made a great effort at 
brilliancy of execution, and, working with much judgment, 
has succeeded to a considerable extent. ‘A Street in the 
Middle Ages,” by Alexander Chiristie, is full of appropriate 
character; and although the picture has a certain flimsiness 
about it, which is much to be regretted as a folly of execu- 
tion, yet the spirit and skill of the design are both good in 
themselves and weli employed upon a rather unusual, or 
at least unhackneyed, subject. ‘The Dominie,” by A. H. 
Burr, is one of those ordinary themes the choice of which is 
rather a misfortune to a painter, -not alone because so many 
notable artists have already tried their powers upon it, but 
also that their imitators have repeated it ad nauseam. This 
picture is well executed, and therefore deserving of high 
praise. A pupil in a country school has fallen asleep, and 
the dominie, detecting the culprit, is about to inflict condign 
chastisement. There is much vigorous spite and wrath 
about the old man’s face; his action is fiercely angry, as 
of one in authority contemned; the faces of several of the 
pupils—some enjoying their companion’s ill luck, others 
sympathising with him—are all extremely good and highly 
creditable to the artist. Especially worthy of note is the 
expression of a girl holding a book before her face, and avert- 
ing her eyes from the tragic event about to (ake place. 

As the most interesting landscapes, may be named the 
following: ‘A Gleam of Sunshine in the Woods,” by E. 
Hargitt ; a very spirited though sketchy picture of a scene 
ina thick beech-wood. Looking between the massive trunks 
of the trees, a level glade is discovered, about which stray 
many wild cattle ; in the shadowed and nearer part are some 
crows, whose depth of colour adds clearness and intensity 
to the foreground. There is much truth of tone and genuine 
fecling for nature about this work,—especially observable in 
the colour of the shadows and that of the dead red leaves of 
last autumn’s fall that lie heaped upon the ground. “ The 
Old Oak Shade, Surrey,” by T. Clark, is a picture of much 
the same qualities as the last, which it rather exceeds in 
force and precision of execution. The scene is one of those 
huge barns so frequent in the south of England, stan: 
in a farmyard, where 
conceals the roof. ‘The tree, to us, appears rather too far 
from the barr to cast this shadow in the manner portrayed; 
we suspect an error of perspective. In this picture th 
artist seems to aim at producing as much effect as possi! 
with a small amount of labour, a doubtful sort of achi 
ment even when successful. He has had considerably | 


success in his other work—" The Flock at Noon, Surrey: 
picture which, although painted with much feeling, pow 
and breadth, is nevertheless so careless and crude in execu- 
tion that much of the artist’s merit is lost. The subject 
shows some sheep feeding over a common, moving In tha 
| regular advance which is characteristic of the animal. “ A 
Salmon-trap on a Welsh River,” by Alexand t Fra or, is 
an effective and vigorous picture, executed with singular 
felicity of both technical and imaginatis A misty, 
not cumbrous, mass of rain-clou i has gather d on the hiils, 
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scarce distinguishable from them in colour or tone; over the 
nearer and level country stands a faint rainbow, which, 
like a gorgeously delicate phantom Ariel, seems vanishing 
from sight by losing the colour which alone distinguished 
it from common light. ‘ A Corn-field, Loch Carron,” is a 
sunlight effect, which, although a little coarse, is both bril- 
liant and true in tone and colour. With respect to the in- 
valuable quality of tone, we cannot but observe how much, 
as arule, the Scotch artists excel those of the south. There 
are scarcely any pictures here which would not be distin- 
guishable by this merit amongst the too frequently feeble- 
toned works of a London exhibition. The artist’s name 
who painted the last-meutioned picture is Downward Birch. 
Could there be a more delightful name for a landscape- 
painter ? 

“ Inch-Colm, looking West,”’ by 8. Bough, shows a beau- 
tifully-bright day-effect on a lake-island shore, which the 
gentle ripple laps against softly; the sky is most successful, 
both for clearness and colour, holding as it does light fleecy 
clouds, that seem to be gathering themselves into huge white 
masses, and the firmament appears pervaded with a genial 
heat, the hazy tenderness of which is admirably expressed 
by the skilful hand of the painter. “The Lake of Nemi,” 
by R. 8. Lauder, is one of those curiously contradictory pic- 
tures wherein the artist, applying the abstract rules of colour 
by which he chooses to guide himself to the unchangeable 
face of nature, produces something which we recognise as 
“artistic” so-called, from the facility of long practice it in- 
dicates, but which resembles no earthly locality in any re- 
spect whatever. Here we have the fairest lake beneath the 
sun,—a vast volcano’s crater filled with water, water black 
from very depth, with the blackness of black steel,—a lake 
so notable for the beauty of its equable surface and the ver- 
dancy of its shores, that the Latins called it ‘‘ Diana’s Mirror” 
(Speculum Diane). What of this beauty does the painter 
show us? Why,a lofty shore, upon which there is not a 
morsel of green colour, no more verdure than might be found 
upon a gravel-heap fresh from the pit, upon which some 
dingy phantom-looking masses of white vaguely suggest 
houses; at the foot lie certain streaks of dirty brownish 
colour intermingled with green smears, and over all a long 
stroke of coarse white. This stands for the lake, that lake 
which for blackness was bright ; for be it remembered, that 
the ancient custom of making mirrors of metal gave a very 
different significance to their word “ mirror” from what it 
has with us, whose mirrors of glass are translucent and bril- 
liant, while the polished bronze of the Latins was only dark 
and bright. In front of this congregation of smears and 
smudges is a mass of raw-umber and pale-yellow, wherein 
stand two figures, whose dingy tawdriness of colour in cos- 
tume assures us they came from no Italian model. “A 
Sketch on the Beach at Hastings,” by Keeley Halswelle, is 
of a far different class of art from the last. This may be 
taken for an admirable specimen of modest skill, the simple 
faith and genuine artist-feeling which all the great old 
painters had. Labour, truth, and unflinching adherence to 
what has been before the painter have enabled him to pro- 
duce a work out of the rolled multitudes of stones that form 
the shingle on Hastings beach, and a part of the rugged 
sandstone-cliff above, with a black-painted boat for his high- 
est key of tone and colour,—simple black, observe,—repre- 
senting broad day, full of sunlight, an infinite variety of 
delicate and tender colour, and wonderful power of tone. 
Truly there must be something more in this system of art, 
which, out of such materials, has brought finer and more 
brilliant pictures than resulted from the other plan, although 
dealing with one of the earth’s fairest scenes, the prime jewel 
of the garden of Europe. These are the comparative results 
of the presumption which meddles even with the most lovely 
subjects, and that affectionate and humble study, which out 
of poor materials has produced a brilliant and interesting 
painting in place of a murky and unnatural series of splashes 
which constitute a picture, the like of which we rejoice to 
know exists not under heaven. L. L. 








A FRESH DAY. 
By ALFRED MONTAGU. 





A rresH day is one of those when the wind blows strong 
and steady, not powerfully enough to be called a gale, yet 
sufficient to vex the sea into long rolls or chopping waves, 
according as the tide opposes or runs with the course of 
the wind. Great clouds usually gather about the sky in 
these latitudes on such occasions; principally because the 
prevailing air-current is from the south-west, which, tra. 
versing so vast an expanse of ocean, gathers moisture iu its 
progress, to be driven before it in the enormous masses 
shown in our engraving, sweeping on in a wide arch of 
cumult. 

Fresh indeed it is to be at sea when these half-gales 
blow ; the waves rise and fall in steady powerful persist. 
ence, rocking a small craft with a rude lullaby; the wind 
heels her over, fills the sails well, and sets out the flag at 
the mast-head stiff as a board. <A good sailer does wonders 
in skilled hands, and even the dullest of craft will become 
lively with unwieldy gambols in the sea. You will see in 
the offing a stiff frigate or line-of-battle ship straining her 
canvas at full stretch, yet hardly heeling over at all, mak- 
ing such way, moreover, that long before you would calcu- 
late she should pass beyond a headland from your sight she 
has raced by, and is gone like a phantom. Side-rigged, or 
what sailors call “ fore-and-aft,” rigged vessels behave ac. 
cording to their trim, but all come to life in the robust and 
blustering breeze. 

Of the latter class, and a dull-looking sailer enough, is 
the lumbering fishing-boat before us, which has beaten in un- 
der the land, almost against the teeth of the wind, in order to 
make her port in the little harbour before us, whose rude pier 
runs out some short distance parallel to the land, scregning a 
cove into a place of refuge for such small craft. She will run 
up a little way beyond the entrance, then “ put about” upon 
the other tack, or “board” as it is called, and glide into the 
harbour as easily as a duck. Then her crew are at ease, and 
are to be found, some at the public-houses, some idling on 
the pier, and some mending nets on the shore. Frequent 
are these little ports along the English coast: we should 
say, from the look of the place before us, that this one is on 
the Devon or Cornish shore. 

A famous modern writer says in one of his most eloquent 
passages, that there is something eminently characteristic 
of our countrymen in the sight, so frequently met with in 
the English seas, of an old, rotten, leaky, battered boat, sails 
tattered, and masts cracked, in frost and wind and sun, 
through years and years of service. Far out of sight of 
land you will see them sternly fighting the waves like grim 
sea-birds, the bright salt water running from gaping chat- 
nels, and the crazy vessel looking doomed at every waves 
approach. Yet so perfect is the skill (maybe longer de- 
scended than our most ancient coats-of-arms) with which 
the old fisherman manages his craft, that she rides and 
passes over all with dignity accruing from the mastery. 
You will see over her low bulwarks an old man, perhaps, 
raise his head to look at your huge steamer rolling a” 
pitching past, plunging a paddle to the shaft in the water 0» 
one side, and on the other whirling its fellow in empty 4” 
unresisting air. If courage makes heroism, here it agp 
ism not quite the same we talk of now so greatly, but ° 
another sort; not played before the world with “ special cor 
respondents” to report, nothing at stake but an old bos 
and two or three patient lives of the indomitable 1° 
Comes a dark night and a dangerous gale, and these “e 
may perish by scores; and the morning papers announc® . 
their smallest type that several fishing-boats were lost 
the gales “ last week,” off coast any where. Let them rest “ 
peace; itis a hard life, stanchly fought out for simple duty be 
the end. The picture was in this year’s exhibition of th 
works of British Artists by the British Institution. , 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Ar the latter part of last year’s exhibition of French works 
of art, the public were taken by storm, as it were, by the 
most extraordinary and powerful picture of “ The Duel,” or, 
more correctly, “Tragedy and Comedy,” by Paul Dela- 
roche’s famous pupil Jean Léon Gérome. This painting 
the proprietors have withdrawn from the engraver’s hands, 
and it is now again exhibited at this gallery. As we failed 
to render an account of it in our previous notices, we will 
now do so, including at the same time other additions to 
this gallery, as well as some variations which the changed 
position of one or two works on the walls bring under notice. 
The scene of the duel is the Bois de Boulogne on a raw 
misty morning, after a heavy fall of snow has whitened the 
earth, and made the bare-branched trees to stand spectral 
and stark in the chill air; the half-congealed moisture 
hangs in the atmosphere, concealing all but near objects, 
aud wrapping most of those in a faint veil that is both 
damp and cold. Up one of those long avenues which tra- 
verse the well-known Bois came two shambling fiacres ; 
their wheels were muffled and clogged with the snow, and 
crunched through its unbroken surface heavily. It was 
hardly more than dawn when they both stopped near to a 
carrefour in the wood. The passengers alighted, and went 
to the centre of the open space. They were six, four of whom 
conferred busily awhile, the others standing singly on either 
side; then came a show of measuring and marking a circle 
upon the snow; two slender swords are produced,—mere 
wands ofsteel; two men place themselves, armed antagonists, 
face to fuce. Who are they, and what are they, and why they 
quarrel, are unanswerable questions. Whence they came is 
easily seen: from the hot revel of some vile bal masqué, where 
the fierce orgie went on in ever-widening whirls of folly, until 
a chance angry word or hasty blow brought them hither 
face to face with death, and within that cursed circle, out 
of which only one shall come alive. Fearful the contrast of 
heir dresses with the occasion ; one in the ochrey daubs of 
Red-Indian war-paint, loose fringed mantle, and head-dress 
of feathers; the other in the white linen dress of those fools 
of the masquerade, a Pierrot, or scaramouch clown. Not 
long are they motionless, wand in hand, before they engage, 
ciscngage, thrust, parry, the swords whistling in the air, 
siding with a sort of thirsty clash on one another, and the 
combatants’ feet padding the snow into a plash, and slip- 
ping here and there with short hard breathing drawn be- 
tween teeth shut fast with hatred and rage. One thrust 
sueared off the feathers from the Indian’s head; but the 
return went through the Pierrot’s linen robe from front to 
back, spitting his body through and through. So the fight is 
over; and after a moment Pierrot sinks faint and chilled, 
with & moisture on his brow colder than the dank air about. 
Round him gather the seconds. ‘Too late, too late; the man 
‘s sped. The black-habited one, with the high boots, short 
oem, and wide white ruff, who bears upon his breast a 
em ‘<1 cross,—mockery of the sacred symbol,—takes him in 
__S anins, half-indifferent, though with an effort, to bring him 
, © Waiting fiaere; drags him just a little way, trailing his 
a the ground ; out through the white robe gushes 
jo / oe crimson blood, leaping in long drops to the snow: 
ra. ‘hen the dying man’s brother, habited as a Doge of 
ce, Casts himself at his feet, seeks recognition from 
hs, ie glazing in pain, words from that mouth whose 
.3 -..P8 Spasmodically writhe with thickening death-gasps, 
rae anly would reply; choking he looks, and yet eager, 
_ other s hand seeks the wound beneath the dress, and 
ee might—give hope of life. Never more, never 
day. oe the ae is not colder than he shall be by noon this 
+h liens trickle along the whitened face, 
- a. >» More grotesque than the instrument of his 

ia the end oft grinning hollowly on the ground. Here, then, 
“4d of that mad orgie,—the hot wine-scented room, the 
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faint odour of flowers, the motley throng of men and women, 
the paint, the tinsel, the perfumes, the music that rose and 
fell sweetly, or sparklingly glittered in showers of sound, 
the thousand-paced dance, and the voices that were a tumult 
like a battle. All is ended; and the silent question comes, 
“What next?’ Soseems to think another man, who, robed 
in black, is seen behind poor Pierrot, tearing his hair in 
blank misery and vain despair. The victors depart; the 
Red Indian, with his back to us, appears weighed down with 
his success ; and the Harlequin, who has been his second, 
gives a kind of brutal consolation to him whom he brought 
thus to murder and remorse. This is the tale told by the 
picture,—what we have described, the action it presents. It 
would be difficult as well as ungracious to find fault with 
the executive qualities of a work which contains such almost 
unparalleled dramatic power ; indeed, technically speaking, 
we doubt if the picture would be improved even if a certain 
hardness and dryness of colour were away. Thus the doge’s 
cloak is offensive to a trained eye in the crudeness of its 
scarlet, green, and broad lace of gold. Yet in this there is 
a propriety of costume known to all who have observed the 
method ofconstructing such garments. To change this, there- 
fore, would be to get a technical beauty at the expense of sheer 
truth. The drawing of the men’s faces and of the bare arm 
of Pierrot is admirable, and the atmospheric effect perfectly 
given. Can we say more? Let us, then, commend this 
great work to our readers as almost worthy to stand by the 
side of Hogarth’s mighty picture-lessons,—the highest praise 
that can be awarded to any painting of the class. 

Nos. 71a and 71b, by Louis Gallait, are two pictures 
which merit attention: the first, “Count Egmont preparing 
for Execution,” is one of those pictures of contrasted lights, 
which from that very principle are seldom satisfactory in 
execution. It is just at dawn, and cold gray silver morn- 
ing steals into the room where the condemned has passed 
the night with his confessor, and mingles with the red 
lamp-light. Egmont has risen from his knees, aroused by 
sound of the workmen preparing the scaffold beneath the 
windows, and comes forward into the light of the last dawn 
that he shall see. His face is good, manly, noble, and full 
of expression; the priest, the Bishop of Ypres, is seated be- 
hind, the tears streaming down his face as he addresses his 
penitent. It is related of this event that the bishop, after 
receiving confession from the count, went to the Duke of 
Alva, and besought him on his knees, with prayers and 
entreaties, to spare the life of Egmont, but in vain. ‘hie 
second picture, called “The Last Request,” shows a son 
visiting his father in prison, who is exacting the oath of 
vengeance on his enemies, after the fashion of the Corsican 
“vendetta”—vengeance which descends from generation 
to generation. The father clasps his son’s hands through 
the bars, who, with a fierce and gloomy face, seems the man 
to carry out his oath to the utmost letter. These pictures are 
both gloomy and hot in colour, but nevertheless extremely 
vigorous in design and solid in execution. “St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve,” No. 52, by Duverger, is a little painting ofa 
remorseless-looking Roman Catholic fitting to his belt a 
long rapier; a skilful picture, designed in the most spirited 
manner. 

“The Dance,” No. 35, by Devedeux, is a pleasing and 
lively work, showing some ladies of a hhareem dancing to 
music. By Madame Jerichau are several very charming 
pictures from Danish subjects of domestic life, of which we 
can only particularise No. 77d, “A Danish Peasant-Child,” 
whose happy little face looks out of a quaint worsted and 
silk-embroidered hood, her tippet bearing tufts of the 
in gay confusion. By Edouard Frere, whose picture we 
took delight in praising in our first notice, is a charming 
little work, No. 63a, “The Lesson on the Drum,”—a boy 
who is teaching a child the French military | at, —Pran, 
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plan,—a work fully as excellent as those e 
Lambinet’s landscapes we also had occasion to praise :—by 
him there haye been added No. 87, “DB rnham B eC 

the Upper Pool,” an exquisitely beautiful rendering ol 
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genuine English scenery. By Le Hon are two coast sub- 
jects: “Shore at Ostend, after Rain,” and “ Shore at Blank- 
enbury — Afternoon.” The first, a spirited rendering of 
breaking waves upon the beach; the motion, too, of the 
sea itself is perfectly given; and the picture, although hav- 
ing little more of incident than what the smoke of a distant 
steamer can give, is yet effective and valuable. L. L. 








NIGHTINGALES AND THEIR NESTS. 


From the middle of April to near the end of June, the night- 
ingale may be heard in his haunts in Surrey and Middlesex. 
His song is so superior to that of all other singing-birds, 
and in fact so remarkable, that even from those the least open 
to the influences of the beautiful phenomena of nature an 
involuntary exclamation,“ What was that?” is extorted when 
the outburst of one of his glorious notes is heard for the first 
time. The notes of the nightingale are, indeed, unlike those 
of all other birds both in tone and metre; and they have 
found poets in all ages to weave the recollection of their beau- 
ties into verse; fabulists to surround them with extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and unite them to the narrative por- 
tions of national mythologies ; and rustic populations to asso- 
ciate them with omens and superstitions. The simple truth 
has long been so interwoven with fable, that few except pro- 
fessed naturalists have any correct knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Many people, for instance, believe that the nightin- 
gale only sings in the night ; and that it never sleeps, which 
latter notion has given rise to the superstition that its 
heart and head, if placed under the pillow at night, constitute 
a charm which effectually prevents not only sleep, but even 
drowsiness; others assert that it is the female bird that 
sings, and that her song is especially sad and melancholy ; 
others, again, affirm that nightingales do not migrate to warm 
climates like many other birds, but bury themselves deep in 
the ground during the winter months, adducing as proof, 
that when they first appear they have a very decided smell of 
freshly-dug earth; and that, moreover, their feathers are so 
beautifully fresh and unruffled, that it is impossible that 
they should have performed a long migratory flight. All 
these suppositions and assertions, even including the last, 
are entirely untrue, and founded upon mere poetic fancies 
or ignorant superstitions. In disproving the fabulous portion 
of the story of the nightingale, it does not follow that we 
shall necessarily strip the subject of its poetry and true in- 
terest, but rather add to it. Buffon, who did so much to 
sift the solid fact from the alloy of fiction in the whole range 
of natural history, has yet added immensurably to its attrac- 
tions; for it may be truly said, that he found the science in 
the form of a dry catalogue of facts or falsehoods, and left it 
invested with all the interest ofa romance. In commencing 
his essay on the “ Nightingale,” for instance, he says, “There 
is no well-organised mind to which this name does not recall 
some lovely night of spring, when the air was calm, the sky 
serene, and all nature in silence, as it were, to listen with 
more intense delight to the lovely notes of the night song- 
ster of the woods.” He states in a note, that he designedly 
used the term “ well-organised mind,” as he was aware that 
some professed even an antipathy to the song of the night- 
ingale, adding, with a kind of angry disgust, that such would 
doubtless destroy them if they could, in order to listen more 
at their ease to the croaking of frogs. 

In reference to the popular error respecting the melan- 
choly character of the song of the nightingale, he describes 
the fine bravura style of the greater portion of the notes as 
consisting of ‘des coups de gosier éclatants, des fusées de 
chant, ot la netteté est égale 4 la volubilité; roulades pré- 
cipités, brillantes et rapides, articulés avec force, et méme 
avec une certaine dureté de goit.” In this brilliant piece 
of word-painting he has exactly described, as no other wri- 
ter has ever done, the more striking portions of the song 
of the nightingale as they are poured forth with unrivalled 
richness, and flexible volubility, and power. Nor did the 





great naturalist overlook the softer portions, and occasionaj 
plaintive notes, which give contrast and variety to the song 
He tells us also of those “ accents plaintifs, cadencés avec 
mollesse, sons filés sans art, mais enflés avec Ame, sons ey, 
chanteurs et pénétrants, vrais soupirs d’amour et de volupti.” 

Buffon is, however, not always completely correct j, 
what he says of this wonderful bird-music, as when he a¢ 
serts that the nightingale never repeats himself, or that. js 
notes are repeated, it is with a new accent or fresh embgl. 
lishments; the fact being, that the song consists of a cg. 
tain number of notes which are invariably repeated in th, 
same order of succession. The number is, however, so oy. 
siderable, and the pauses between the notes sometimes s) 
long, that few persons listen to the end of the performane. 
so as to detect when the repetition begins, though whey 
the song is completed, a long silence generally ensues, |; 
has been suggested that the pauses between the notes ay 
caused by the waiting of the songster for the response of 
some distant rival, which he hears distinctly, though to 
distant to be detected by the inferior powers of the huma 
ear. 

A German writer has essayed to give us the notation of 
the song of the nightingale, or rather an imitation of the 
sounds in words, which, though they fail to give an ide 
of the notes to one who has never heard them, are per. 
fectly traceable by such as know the song well, and ar 
correct as to the order of succession. Daines Barrington 
has recorded the names by which the English bird-fanciers 
of the last century distinguished every separate note of the 
song, many of them being almost identical in sound with 
those of the German essayist. Most of the names me 
tioned by Barrington are still in use among connoissews, 
and are very expressive, especially the “ Jug,” as applied to 
a note which, in a clear and brilliant tone, repeats the soul 
“Djug! djug! djug! djug! sometimes as many as sixty 
or seventy times, finishing with a brilliant shake or rattle. 
Then there is the “ Sweet jug,” being a similar note ins 
more finely-drawn and sweeter tone ; then follow the “ Bel: 
pipe,” the “Scroty,” the “Rattle,” the “ Pipe-rattle,” and the 
“ Water-bubble,” the last being a delicious note, resembling 
the trickling of water through a deep and narrow channel 2 
a brook when swollen by a summer-shower. The names 
many other notes are recorded ; but I do not recollect thst 
the one kuown by the present race of fanciers as the “ Doane, 
or “ Done,” is mentioned. It is one of the most character 
istic, and the most entirely unlike any thing in the song“ 
other birds. It commences in a deep, rich contralto tun 
long drawn out, and getting gradually fainter; then 1% 
repeated half a tone higher, and rises a semitone each rep 
tition, till a brilliant pitch of the voice is reached; whet" 
suddenly quits the plaintive adagio in which the gradvs 
rising was performed, and bursts into a short brilliant 
dence that gushes forth like the last notes of a passion 
bravura, or like one of those glittering codas of Beethovet 
that terminate suddenly, with a few daring notes, some wl" 
and fantastic scherzo. . 

With regard to singing only at night, I can state from 
my own experience that the nightingale sings wit) 
greatest power and brilliancy at about nine in the momine, 
but so many other birds are then joining in the wood!au? 
concert, that only experienced connoisseurs stay to distit 
guish the melody of the nightingale from the general = 
of song, though it is, in fact, distinct enough, rising abor 
the accompanying chorus like the notes of a prima donno; 
whose brilliant and passionate bursts of declamation ™: 
out clear and distinct above all accompanying soul © 
voice or orchestra. It is not, as Barrington ingenious)” 
serves, that part of the charm of the song arises from - 
heard at night, when all other birds are silent, rae 
then it receives its chief attention from those who @ © 
norant of the fact that the night-song of the nighting®* 
not its only song, and, in fact, only a continuation rte 
one generally commenced shortly before twilight. “” 
sionally, in the warm, still, balmy evenings of hig 
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A NIGHTINGALE’S NEST. 
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the nightingale will burst into a new song after dark, which, 
however, seldom continues later than eleven o’clock, though 
on such evenings I have heard occasional brief outbursts till 
after midnight, when, on account of the general stillness, it 
is heard for a considerable distance; for the volume of sound, 
it has been calculated, fills something more than a mile in 
diameter, or quite as much as the human voice. Our great 
surgeon the celebrated William Hunter, and more recently 
Dr. Troschel, in his essay on the muscles of the throat in 
singing-birds, sought to account for this extraordinary vocal 
power in so small a bird by anatomical investigation, and 
found that the muscular tissues of the throat were much 
stronger in proportion to its size in the nightingale than in 
any other bird. 

In its wild state, the nightingale, in England, sings but 
for a short season, from about the middle of April to the 
middle of June; and in other countries the duration of the 
Singing-season is not longer. Aristotle, who appears to 
have been aware that the song of the nightingale was not 
confined to the night, states, that in Greece this bird is in 
the full force of his song during fifteen days and nights 
without intermission, and that this occurs at the period 
When the trees are just developing their foliage; but, no 
.ubt, even there the song continued, though no longer in 
=m Mer tte till towards the end of June or rather later. 
, italy, the nightingale first appears in May, and does not 
— till November. In France, he arrives about the same 
“ne, or rather earlier, and leaves in September. In Bel- 
ovum, and the parts of England which he favours with his 
Presence, he arrives in April, and leaves in August. 

; The modern idea that the song was that of the female 
“° doubt has its remote origin in the Greek fable of Philo- 
— and has been maintained by rare and not well-authen- 
‘cated phenomena, in which the female bird has been heard 
he ng. Buffon tells us that he himself heard a hen night- 
wij: 2g In a cage, and that she was kept for several years; 
bysjae’ tat she always ceased her song, and prepared for 
") 1 57 at the breeding-season, just at the time when the 

“Tds are in full song. Aristotle also states, that in 
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Greece the females occasionally sing, though very rarely ; 
and it might as well be asserted, because, among barn-door 
fowls, hens have been occasionally known to crow, that it is 
the hen, and not the cock, to whom we are indebted for the 
cheerful sound that, according to the old hunting-song, “ pro- 
claims the morn.” The song is, in fact, the instinctive re- 
joicing of the male bird during the incubation of the female. 
It is at once a love-song and a challenge; a declaration of 
his happiness and a defiance to others to intrude on his 
domain, which consists of a pretty wide expanse round the 
nest, within which no rival ever intrudes with impunity. 
Daines Barrington argues that as the male nightingale 
sings better and longer when in a cage, it is clear that he 
does not sing to please the female; but it is well known 
that instincts of that kind may be perverted from their na- 
tural course ; and it would be absurd to argue that, because 
bees are made to produce more honey by artificial manage- 
ment than in the wild state, they do not collect it to serve 
as the food of the larve, of which each cell is the cradle, or 
infant home. 

According to connoisseurs, nightingales differ materi- 
ally in the perfection of their song, which is generally judged 
by the full quality of the tone, the length of the notes, and 
the energy with which they are delivered. Some are not 
thought worth keeping in confinement, from the comparative 
poverty of their song, though composed of the same notes 
as those of the finest songsters. The difference is supposed 
to be caused by the opportunities, or otherwise, which the 
young birds have enjoyed in hearing the great masters of the 
art ; those of the last broods, reared in a cage, and never 
having heard the song of the parents, singing a wild ramage, 
scarcely recognisable as the song of the nightingale. Cer- 
tain localities too are celebrated for birds having the finest 
song, those of Surrey being preferred to those of Middlesex. 
Other birds—such as canaries, linnets, bullfinches, &c.— 
have been taught the notes of nightingales by being placed 
when young where they could hear no other song; but their 
imitation is but a pale reflex of the original, either in tone or 
energy. Men have been more successful imitators than birds. 
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Buffon knew two men who deceived the best judges; and 
it is recorded in the Annual Register for 1714 that an Eng- 
lishman imitated some of the notes so accurately, that, in 
places frequented by nightingales, they would come 4n 
perch upon him and allow themselves to be mrcape th 
last assertion is probably a slight exaggeration; thou 
have been out with bird-catchers on the first atrival 6 
nightingales, who, by imitating the oat ina arth ah 
Wheat and Curr, could bring the hegregt_ male bird fitting 
from branch to branch within a yard Of ihe i } bidet; vehe- 
mently answering the call of the got rival. bi 
n- 
















M. H. de Varicourt has stat vely that nigh 
gales occasionally sing duets iti, thit Others have as 
serted that they may be taught to th : Gesner cites the 
letter of “a man worthy of crededite * stating Hat at ahi 
inn at Ratisbon there were t®0 Hightiligales who apinsed 
themselves in the night by cbtiversi g be the political inte: 
rests of Europe.. This phetiothetion t wis pught to ez: 
plain by the supposition that or ane ta ihetibers af - 
diet were in the habit of meétitig aha ai orgy hp af 
fairs in the room where tlie bages Were Hiitig; but moderi 
naturalists reject such eridelice itdeether, Neverthetess 
reports concerning the power 6 ig tieales t6 16arH EB Httee 
phrases, like starlings or parrot ; ity mr Fert RHEE 
the time of Pliny, who states tha Sus ah BHtahtieig: 
the sons of the Emperor Claudius; had rg Higa Whie 
spoke both Greek and Latin, adding; that it leartit fres 
phrases every day, some of considerable length; whith 
greatly delighted the young princes. 

The nightingale builds in the lowest branches of shrubs 
or brambles. The nest from which our illustration is drawn 
was constructed near the root of a stunted and late-flower- 
ing blackthorn. It is formed of very neatly interwoven 
twigs and dry bents of grass, with here and there a few 
dead leaves ingeniously interlaced. It is said that the nest 
is always made to slope slightly to the east, a fact which I 
have never observed; though a French author goes so far 
as to state that careful observation will show that it is so 
arranged as to receive both the earliest and latest rays of 
the sun, and to exclude those of the midday. The eggs are 
three or four in number, and of a rich soft olive tone, with- 
out speck or spot, their surface having a slight polish, like 
that of the most delicate porcelain. After the last brood 
has taken flight, the nightingale family almost immediately 
disappears; and it is now pretty clearly ascertained that he 
winters among the olive-groves of Syria, and the more shel- 
tered portions of the north coast of Africa, especially about 
the Delta of Lower Egypt. H. N. H. 
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ConsIDERABLE interest is being created in France by the 
Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum saccharatum, specimens of 
the produce from which have recently been exhibited at the 
great agricultural exhibition at Avignon. The plant has 
within the last few years been introduced into France from 
China, and is beginning to be extensively cultivated near 
Marseilles. There were exhibited at Avignon, not only 
sugar manufactured from this plant, but rum, dye-stuffs, 
tow, linen, flour, fancy straw, bread, paper, and even ink. 
M. Hardy, director of the imperial nursery grounds in Al- 
geria, has recently sent a communication to the minister of 
war, giving an account of his experiments on the extraction 
of sugar and spirit from the Sorghum, which have been 
attended with complete success. The Sorghum is also ex- 
citing attention in the United States: and as an enter- 
prising nurseryman—Mr. Kernan, of Great Russell Street, 
Covent Garden—has procured a stock of seeds, which are 
being distributed far and wide amongst British agricultur- 
ists, it will soon be ascertained whether it be adapted to the 
climate of England. According to report, the sugar of Sorg- 
hum grown in the north of France amounts to fifteen per 
cent on the juice. Now this is considerably above the aver- 





nara 

age of the best sugar-cane juice, and more than double th, 
sugar limit of good beet-juice, as produced: in France aqj 
Belgium. If, therefore, the Sorghum can ripen before 4), 
close of our short autumn, and if it admits of easy culty. 
theré Seems no reason why the somewhat extraordiy. 
mahuftctute; of cane-sugar from British-grown canes, shoy!; 
Hot bé Fealised! ven though this should not be the cas 
reat expectations may be entertained of the value of gy, 

tity a8 beti crop for the fodder of animals. : 

the plagieal department of natural history, we hays 

t8 chronidts sbine interesting events, amongst which tip 
achuisition; by dtit own Zoological Society, of a rare sty, 
i us bird; om New, Britain, and the birth of a yoy, 
Aa ttt iti the Jardin des Plants at Paris, are :), 
most wooly The dstricli-like bird is called by the natiy 
name; Mooruk, atid i8 & répresentative of the tribe whi: 
once Sint ariohigst the forests of New Zealand, and ; 
the @Xtitiction of Which; perhaps, the cannibal practices yf 
the grein ate Attributable: The mooruk appears to be 
to the Zoological Society by Dr. Benue’ 


bios neatly allied; &inohgst living species, to the cassowary. 
Panay hat } og 
ne aving beet Obtaiiied by him from the cop. 
> the uly vessel which trades from that port tu 
Ww Britaii: The infant hippopotamus had a short life of 
t inde’ ) Sateliitig a glimpse of this nether world, and», 
more: ft Was born on tlie 10th of May; it died on th 
very Satis day : and what is most provoking, there seens 
every reason t Believe that its life might have been pre. 
served uhder HO Bredter change of conditions than a sloping 
embankment instead Of a vertical wall to its parent's bath. 
The little creature, after swimming about a while, essaye! 
to land. Being unable to do this, its mamma came to the 
rescue; but so clumsily did she set to work, and so grier- 
ously did she bruise her little one, that it never recovered. 
Of minor interes’ is the arrival in our Zoological Gardeus 
of a very fine leopard, a present from the Emperor ( 
Morocco. We must not conclude our zoological notes with 
out mentioning the feat—only half accomplished just ye, 
but which seems likely to be accomplished in full—of zebr 
taming by Mr. Rary. 

Doncaster race-course has lately been applied to a ner 
purpose, the Messrs. Dodd having obtained permission © 
try there a new form of mortar-projectile they have devise. 
The trials are said to have been satisfactory enough to 2 
the good opinions of our constituted military authoritie, 
who intend to repeat them at Woolwich. The Dodd proj 






tile isa“ polar projectile;”* and its peculiarity consists int 
polarity being conferred by the attachment of a stem ft 
thered with lamine of zinc. The stem alone, it appears, 
thrust into the ordnance, the attached shell remaining 0° 
side the muzzle. 

We who have a lively recollection of the time when‘ 
obtain a sun-picture of our own pliysiognomy involved sit! 
for some twenty minutes sub Jove calido, the sun nea! 
burning one’s eyes out, can but regard with wondermet 
the feat of photographing a bomb-shell in the very a © 
bursting. . Nevertheless, this was accomplished, on May - 
by Mr. Thomas Skaife, of Vanbrugh House, Blackie 
Our readers may not probably be aware that, on occasiols™ 
what may be called peaceful mortar-practice, the soe'™ 
bursting of a shell is not bursting in point of fact, omy 
little gunpowder being exploded, just to prove the accu 
of timing the fuse; so insignificant is the explosion, that ™ 
fuse-hole gives sufficient vent to it. The full-charge 7+ 
ing of a bomb-shell is a sight rarely witnessed, exc 
warfare; but if rumour do not deceive, an occasio! 
speedily arise of witnessing an explosion*of such ! 
majesty as artillerymen did not venture even to drean 
as possible a few years ago ;—we allude to the burstits | 
one of Mr. Mallet’s 30-inch shells. Hitherto none © 


* A projectile which keeps one definite end foremost, a5 *” 


does. 
interesting and valuable work on Projectile Weapons 41 
Compounds, recently published. 


The term was introduced by Dr. Scoffern. and is -—" «int 
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nstrous shells have been fired charged; but if report be 


vaiiabté the experiment of firing a charged one will not long 
ail be performed at Shoeburyness. A stereoscopic view 


ofa 30-inch shell—weighing a ton and a half, and containing 
490 Ibs. of powder,—in the very act of explosion, would be 
comething worth looking at. . ee 

* 4 strange photographic feat has been accomplished in 
she observatory at Rome; ho less than the accomplishment 
of 4 good representation of the pianet Saturn, displaying not 
yerely the black spaces between the planet and the ring, but 
moreover the shadow projected by the body of the planet 
upon the ring. From this representation the facts are made 
evident that the planet is darker than the ring, and that the 
ieht of the planet is stronger proportionately than the light 
of the moon, inasmuch as the image of the latter requires 
eweuty seconds for its development, whereas that of Saturn 
was obtained in eight minutes. The ratio of time is as 1 to 
o4 whilst, according to the law of distances; it should be at 
jeast as 1 to 80. M. Secchi, to whom the above interesting 
observation is due, arrives at the conclusion that Saturn is 
gurrounded by a reflecting atmosphere, and that the moon 
ig altogether black, very much: like a terrestrial mountain 
when overshadowed by a cloud. 

With the advent of warmer weather, the metropolitan 
sewage question has come in for its wonted agitation. A 
very interesting paper was read on that important subject 
before the members of the Society of Arts, on Friday May 11, 
by Mr. J. Baker. It is indeed high time, if possible, not 
merely to relieve old Father Thames of the ignoble réle we 
have so long forced him to play, of conveying the sewage 
refuse of London to the sea, but also, #f possible, to collect 
and turn to good agricultural account certain stimulants to 
vegetation, which do the ocean no good, at any rate, and 
which are positively destructive to the sanitary condition of 
Father Thames, and the living beings in hisvicinity. At 
present all the accumulated refuse of London is poured into 
the river by four main sewers, exclusive of the Hackney 
Brook, which disembogues into the Lea. They are the 
Ranelagh sewer, proceeding from Hampstead through Ken- 
sington to Chelsea; the King’s Scholar’s Pond Sewer, also 
from Hampstead, taking its course through St. John’s Wood 

nd the Grosvenor district to near Vauxhall Bridge; the 
Fleet, taking its course from Highgate, through St. Pancras, 
King’s Cross, and Clerkenwell, to Blackfriars; and lastly, 
Walbrook Sewer, from Hornsey to the City, by the Bank and 
London Bridge. On the Surrey side there are the Effra Sewer, 
and others in subordination to it. The schemes that have 
been proposed for conducting the sewage more unobjection- 
ably may almost be termed innumerable. No less than fifty 
Were presented in one batch. The principal plans are—1. To 
intercept the sewage, aud convey it by artificial channels to- 
wards the sea. 2. To utilise the intercepted sewage in the 
- m ofliquid manure. 3. To purify the river itself, indepen- 
‘ently of the sewage. And lastly; 4. The plan which has re- 
cently appeared under the auspices of the Royal Commission, 
Nr combining the two latter schemes with the adornment of 
nie river-bunks and the relief of street-traffic. The inter- 
ng main scheme, originally proposed by Mr. Frank 
Forster, modified by Messrs. Haytvood and Bazalgette, and 
ina ia igen get it Captain Galton and Messrs. Simp- 
nile of ines ian ; would involve the construction of chan- 
tiles 4 “ “ es of the river (together about forty-seven 
bo oe ), chiefly open, but covered in parts, for the 
sat e carrying the sewage to Sea Reach; near the 
oe of the Thames. The plan just promulgated by the 

~ be Commissioners involves collection of the sewage in 
3. pg reservoirs, constructed along the river banks, 
‘ raat of sicht: precipitating the solid matter by lime, 
iden the so-called purified liquid into the river. Now 
“We Ang of this project; thé circumstances cannot be too 
Reena dh oe firstly, that a colourles$ liquid is not 
ate liquid thus de He and, in the case under hand, se w- 
to the atttate oF Orisetl would assuredly have no claims 
t purity ; secondly, that the lime precipi- 
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tate, being deficient in the ammoniacal element of sewage, 
would possess very secondary value as 4 manure. 

On the 26th of May Mr. Digby Wyatt read before the 
members of the Society of Arts a paper on the influences 
exercised on ceramic manufactures by the late Mr. Herbert 
Minton. Few subjects of applied scieuce can compete for 
interest with that of ceramic manufacture. Though rade 
stone-ware of some kind or other has been made almost by 
every civilised and Savage race, yet white ware,—by which 
we mean white throughout,—capable of receiving full- 
coloured artistic ornamentation, was a discovery not made 
in Europe until late in the seventeenth century, atid was 
not embodied in practice until the commencement of the 
eighteenth. Soon after the year 1700, Saxony, France, and 
even Russia and Spaiti, succeeded in emulating, more or 
less completely; the envied porcelain of the Chinese; but 
England was in abeyance; so that previously to the year 
1788, when Mr. Minton’s father established the pottery- 
works at Stoke-upon-Trent, we had dotie very little in that 
way, arid what we had done was by no means commendable. 
The only approach made in this country before the time of 
the Mintons to prodtice a ceramic ware of ornamental cha- 
racter was threugh an indirect avenue. Between the years 
1750 and 1765 the manufacture of the so-called Clielsea 
porcelain acquired a prominence enabling it to rival, to some 
extent, the productions of old Sévres. But neitlier Chelsea 
porcelain, nor old Sévres porcelain, was porcelain in the 
true acceptation of the term; they were semi-vitreous. Up 
to the year 1768 no ceramic material analogous to the hard 
porcelain of China and Meissen had been manufactured in 
England, or, indeed, could be manufactured from native 
materials, inasmuch as the latter were not known to exist. 
About this period, however, Mr. Cookworthy discovered the 
method of getting china-clay from the decomposition of gra- 
nite, when the manufacture of real porcelain from British 
kaolin and petunse became possible. Though enough has 
been done in England by Mr. Herbert Minton to demon- 
strate the possibility of this manufacture from British ma- 
terials, yet the staple ceramic products with which the 
name of Minton is most intimately associated are fine bone- 
earth ware, Parian, and encaustic tiles. 

Long-range electric telegraphs, oceanic and terrestrial, 
are creating much interest just now, and arousing a certain 
train of sentiments the furthest possible remote from that 
halcyon tranquillity feigned by poets to rule over tlie la- 
bours of philosophers. Whether it would be better (the 
possibility of only one telegraphic communication between 
Britain and India being granted) that the line should be 
oceanic, taking the course of the Red Sea, and thence to 
Kurrachee; or whether one of the proposed routes of 
overland Asiatic communication be preferable,—no one is in 
a position to pronounce a reliable opinion upon, far less an 
authoritative opinion, unless he be acquainted with the 
leading circumstances involved, and in addition, unbiased 
by considerations of personal interest. To a still greater 
extent is this remark applicable in relation to the proposal 
for cutting through the Isthmus of Suez. Lord Palmerston 
calls it a “bubble scheme;” but that opinion would be more 
valuable if enunciated by an authority more known to 
science, and moré politically unprejudiced. It is evident 
that, however impracticable and bubble-like the scheme 
may seem to him, nevertheless, if the facts were different, 
and it were demonstrated practicable, his lordship would 
equally strive to prevent its realisation: The question has 
come in for a large share of discussion in the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the chief part of the séance of May 3d hav- 
ing been devoted to its consideration. The initiative was 
taken by M. Lesseps, in reply to the objections so confi- 
dently made in England, on what he designated “the pre- 
tended difficulties of execution of the project.” The inter- 
national commission assert that the documents produced by 
M. Lesseps completely bear him out in the assertion that, 


whatever may be tlie financial or political difficulties, there 
are at least no technical ones. 
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Three members of the academy, namely, MM. Decaisne, 
Peligot, and Quatrefages, have been commissioned to study 
the different questions involved in silk production, with 
special reference to the late discovered condition of the 
worm, and to try some of the proposed remedies. At the 
same meeting of the academy M. Bussy presented a memoir 
from M. Regnault, professor at the School of Pharmacy, on 
the place amongst the metals which ought to be occupied 
by magnesium. In confirmation of what has already been 
asserted on that point, he ranges magnesium near to zinc; 
but at a certain distance from it nevertheless, greater than 
that by which zinc is separated from cadmium. If the 
latter distance be represented by 55, the other would be 135. 
This difference, it will be perceived, is considerable; more 
especially if compared with that which separates sodium 
from potassium, a distance represented by 4. M. Marignac 
has determined anew the equivalent of silicium (silicon). 
The author arrives at the result that silicic acid ought to 
be represented by the formula 8iO?, and the equivalent of 
silicium by 14:00, a number, it will be perceived, which is 
the exact equal of azote. M. Pasteur, whose name has been 
brought so frequently of late before our chemical readers in 
connection with the subject of fermentation, has arrived at 
a very curious, and at the same time a very unexpected, 
result; namely, that glycerine is constantly present among 
the products of alcoholic fermentation; not in small quan- 
tity moreover,—occasionally not less than three per cent on 
the total quantity of sugar employed. This proportion of 
glycerine in fermented products, more especially in wine, 
is very surprising; and now, when glycerine is so cheap 
and so plentiful, we doubt not that manufacturers of artifi- 
cial wine will take advantage of M. Pasteur’s remarkable 
discovery. 

At the séance of the French Academy of May 10th, M. 
Pelouze reported favourably on M. de Marcilly’s memoir on 
the results of a chemical examination of the different va- 
rieties of coal under consumption at the present time in Paris, 
more especially the sorts employed for the service of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord. M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
made the startling announcement that, according to some 
geological discoveries recently effected by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, the origin of man upon the earth must be referred 
to periods of far greater antiquity than geologists have 
hitherto assigned. The great argument, it will be remem- 
bered, for the comparatively modern appearance of man 
was the supposed non-existence of his traces amongst fossil 
remains of other animals; but for many years past facts 
have continued to accumulate, in the presence of which that 
dogma can hardly be maintained. In the course of certain 
excavations in Normandy and in Picardy, carved flints have 
been discovered, and other traces of a primitive industry, 
amongst very ancient strata. M. Agassiz had already ar- 
rived at a similar conclusion. He assigns the period of at 
least one hundred thousand years for the existence of man 
upon the face of this planet. Further evidence has been 
adduced by M. Fontan, who, forming his conclusions from 
certain observations made in the caverns of Arrierge, is led 
to believe that the first existence of the human species must 
date back to some fossil era; that is to say, to some era 
when animals now fossilised were amongst the world’s 
denizens. In two of these caverns there were found some 
human teeth, in the midst of numerous bone-remains of rumi- 
nants and carnivora; also many products bearing evident 
traces of man’s handiwork—such, for example, as arrow- 
heads of bone, cutting-instruments also made of bone, ver- 
tebre of fishes disposed in the fashion of bracelets, personal 
ornaments of various kinds, together with other signs of 
some very ancient race of the human family. 

M. d’Archiac announces the discovery of the permian 
system in America,—a system which, we may be excused 
for reminding our readers, had not hitherto been demon- 
strated to exist out of Europe. M. Jules Marcon was the 
first to make known this fact, after returning from a geo- 
logical exploration amidst the Rocky Mountains; but his 





. . . . ie, 
statement did not receive the attention it deserved, ang 


not appear to have been known to the American geolo,: 
alluded to by M. d’Archiac, but not mentioned by a 

Faithful to the science of which he is such a luminary 
M. le Verrier has been publishing some records of }; 
ductions relative to the mass of Venus, Mars, and the 
According to him, the mass of Venus may be Considered t, 
stand in the relation to the solar mass of ao0bon to 1, Man 
in the ratio of g5q555 to 1, and the Earth as ..,1.. to1, 

We must not fail to advert to some facts discovered 
Professors A. Kolliker, of Wiirzburg, and E. Pelekan, of g 
Petersburg, relative to the physiological agencies of i, 
Tanghin bean of Madagascar, as communicated to the 
Society by Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. The famous poison-n 
of Madagascar was described for the first time by Aube 
du Petit-Thouars in his Genera Madagascarensia, under tl 
name of Tanghinia venenifera. Still later, Sir W. Hook, 
published a good description, with a figure of the tree itself 
named by him Cerbera Tanghin; so that our botanical knop. 
ledge of the plant is tolerably complete. Facts, howere, 
were wanting relative to the physiological agency of th 
celebrated bean employed by the priests of Madagascar fg 
the purposes of ordeal. Wein England used to test the ip 
nocence of a witch by throwing the old lady into a pod ¢ 
water, and observing the consequences. The Madagasy 
people have a sort of ordeal quite as rational; they adn 
nister doses of the Tanghin bean to persons who labour unig 
various injurious imputations, and judge according to th 
result. Ifthe patient dies, this is attributed to a retrie 
tive justice acting through the Tanghin bean. The poism 
used by Professor Pelekan and his colleague was the ale 
holic extract of the leaves and small stems of the Tanghinia, 
prepared from dried specimens received by Professor Peleka 
from Count Seyderitz, of Mecklenburg. About one cent 
gramme of this extract sufficed to make evident the fil 
effect of the poison on frogs, when introduced into a woul 
in the back. It also acted when given by the mouth, bi 
not in so small a dose. The leading symptoms wer # 
follow: first of all,—(i.e. in periods of time varying {tm 
five minutes to a quarter of an hour),—the heart was affected 
and stopped by its action in such a way, that the ventric 
became contracted and very small, whilst the auricles é 
lated, but were also paralysed; the voluntary and refa 
movements, after some time, became weaker and wealtt, 
until at length they ceased without any signs of spasms ¢ 
tetanus; finally, the Tanghinia was found to manifest! 
great influence upon the voluntary muscles, speedily part 
ingthem. From these details the Tanghin plant would se 
to resemble the Upas Antiar of Java in its general relatios 
but it is not quite so strong. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Sociel 
comparative specimens were shown of ancient British 
modern Ojibbeway pottery-ware, the result of the comp 
rison being favourable to the latter. The British speci® 
was found, in one of the spring months of 1856, on the» 
perty of William Stirling, Esq., of Keir, along with the™ 
mains ofa human skeleton, and is of no archeological vue 
on account of its extreme comminution. The clay 
to have undergone no previous preparation. The fragme# 
were brittle, and had not been exposed to a high degrt d 
furnace-heat. The fractured edges of the pieces preseatd 
two layers, the outside one being of a dun hue, the = 
black; but neither of the surfaces had been glazed. 
subject was brought before the notice of the society © 
Mr. Murray Thompson, who in the course of his pape 
some interesting remarks upon ancient red Samiat wi 
In certain specimens he had analysed, the amount of ® 
of iron largely exceeded the amount of alumina ; where 
he arrives at the conclusion, that in the composition 
tery the former may amply take the place of the lattel 
subserve its plastic functions. As regards the glaze 
terial of Samian ware, Mr. Thompson determined 
contained neither tin, lead, nor antimony, nor, indeet ® 
of the heavy metals. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 





GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


rongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and 
.¢ it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
oss, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing Qualities, render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and 
from Dryness, &c., clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption, and by continuing 
se only a short time, the Skin will become and continue Soft and Smooth, and the 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. d., by all Medicine 


dors and Perfumers. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO 
ITS NATURAL COLOUR, 


NEURALGIA, NERVOUS HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, AND 
STIFF JOINTS CURED BY 


F. M. HERRING’S 
PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES, 


10s. and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 


Offices, 32 Basinghal! Street, London; where may be obtained, Gratis, 
or by Post fur Four Stamps, the Iliustrated Pamph et, Why Hair becomes 
Gray, and its Remedy.—Sold by ali Chemists and terfumers of repute. 


R's GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price Is. 19d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


paration is one of the benefits which the 
modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 
during the first twenty years of the present 
speak ofa cure for the Gout was considered | 
; but now, the efficacy and safety of this 
is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited tes- 
from persons in every rank of life, that pub- 





Just published, price Id., the 76th Edition of 


Grimstone’s Three Minutes’ Advice 


On the Growth, Cultivation, and Preservation of the 
Human Hair This unique little work contains two 
engravings, and many letters of undoubted authority, 
proving Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator to be the 
only article that will produce a new growth of Human 
Hair, Eyebrows, Moustachios, Whiskers, with a new 
Growth of Hair upon bald places. Sold in triangular 
bottles at 4s.; the 7s. contains two, the Ils. contains 
nproclaims this as one of the most import- four, of the 4s. size; through the post, 12s. This dis- 
eries of the present age. covery has been accomplished by Wm Grimstone, the 
Pills require no restraint of diet or confine. | inventor of the celebrated Eye Snuff, which has cured 
ing their use, and are certain to prevent the | More than 500,000 persons of Diseases of the Eye and 
king any vital part. | Head. Read his thousands of testimonials. His 
all Medicine Vendors. See the name of | pamphlets are sold by all Booksellers, or at his Ex- 
Prout, 229 Strand, Lendon’’ on the Go- | po't Warehouse, 52 High Street, Bloomsbury. The 
Stamp. . Herbs to produce the above articles, with the cele- 
——$—$—$$$____.__. brated Herb Tobacco sold at 3d. per ounce (the smoke 
of which equa's any Oriental pastel), are grown at his 
He bay, Highgate; also the Herbs trom which his 
Digestive Sauce is made, sold in Bottles at ls. and 
ls. 6d. each. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


An admirable remedy for the afflicted. The number 
of years this invaluable Ointment has stocd the test of 
public opinion. and the longer known the better ap- 
preciated, is a testimony of itself more powerful than 
any thing that could be written in praise of the cu:a- 
tive properties it possesses. For Ringworm, Scald 
=m | Head, and all Diseases of the Skin, it is unequalled. 
= | Recent Wounds, or old Ulcers, may very shortly be 


ee SaaS healed by its use. For Tumours, bad Breasts. or Scro- 
TING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


fula, there is no remedy to be compared with 't; and 
cf any Age, however bad their Writing, 


in conjunction, as a purifier of the Biood, Hulloway’s 

IGHT LEssone . Pills should be taken. Sold by all medicine vendors 

owi SSONS, acquire permanently an | throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s E-tab- 
Prof, an 8, Style of Penmauship, adapted | 

42 0nal pursuits or Private Correspond- 


lishments, 244 Strand, London, and 80 Maiden Lane, 
thmetic on a method requiring only one- 


| New York. 
ine Usually reyuisite. Book-keeping, as | 


in the Government Baran eine: “S| THE BEST ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
et; Shorthand, Be | IN LONDON 


<4. es apply to Mr. SMART, at the | : ie 
P. 5 Piccadilly (between the Bicesbie and Are SMITH'S TASTELESS DANDELION. Price 
is. 14d. and 2s 9d. per Box; by Post 14 Stamps. 


Picus), removed f . 

” rom New Street, Covent ; ¥ 
3 : Agents. Barctay, 95 Farringdon Street; Epwarus 
hen No connection with parties tra- | 20d NEWBer RY, St. Paul's ; SANGER, 150 Oxfora 
~~ rovinces assuming the namie, copying Street. Sole Maker, W.F. Suitrn, Chemist, 12 Keen's 
isements., &c., of Mr. Wittiam SMAar, Row, near Carter Street, Walworth Road. 


Y Address ig j . 
STAINED-GLASS MEMORIALS. 
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D ‘ ; 
roa REGENT CIRCUS,’ LONDON. 
SHED UPWARDS OF 21 YEARS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


bt feat +« . 
perfec TY EAMES’S PATENT TROU. 
Daten bey elegant Fit, falling gracefully 
ry: + hae or without straps, giving that 
» 50 necessary in walking or rid- 
The aes once, you will never change 
thet on and pattern are the best the 
an produce, The price, 17s. 6d. to 


N. W. (iate 32 Allsop Terrace). Established 1827. 
Memorial and other Windows, suited to the various 
Styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, can be obtained 
at the above address. Prices varying from 10s. per 
foot upwards. 
Church Tablets and Scripture Texts written Plain 
or Iiluminated. 
Ecclesiastical Decoration in all its Branches 
Designs and Fstimates forwarded on application. 
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+ TY them 
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COMMON SENSE FERSUS LEARNING. 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, post-free, 


A Safe and Sure Method of acquiring 
a Practical Knowledge of French. 
Br C. DAGOBERT. 


‘We have no hesitation in saying this is the most 
valuable work on the subject, and one destined to 
popularise the study of French. There is no work 
beiter adapted for self-instruction than this.” 


London: Jonw F. Suaw, 48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 




























USEFUL BOOK, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
Ninth Thousand, price 2s, 6d. cloth; by post, free, 


INDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND 
LEARN: 


A Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write cor- 
rectly. 

“ Live and Learn is an excellent book. We look 
upon it as really indispensable. We advise our 
readers to imitate our example; procure the book, 
and sell it not at any price.”——Zducational Gazette. 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 27 8 uthampton Row, and 
36 Paternoster Row. 








CHARLES GIBBS, Sen., Stained-Glass Works, | 
148 Marylebone Read, near Baker Street, London, | 










































WORTH NOTICE. 


What has always been wanted is just published, 
price 4s, post-free, 


THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX 


(Eighth Edition), with upwards of 7000 Words not 
found in the Dictionary, comprising Participles of the 
Verbs, which perplex all writers. No person who 
writes a letter should be without this work; all 
school-pupils should have it. Those who possess 
this book stand on higher ground than the rest of the 
community. The Fourteenth Thousand is now sell 
ing. 

“The book is invaluable.”"— Weekly Times. 

** We heartily recommend this book.”—~Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘it will be found a necessary companion to the 
Dictionary; as necessary as /Vaiker himself."— The 
Critic. 

London: Joun F. Saaw, 36 Paternoster Row. 





OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE HAIR. 


No toilet can be considered complete without a 
careful attention to that department which so mate- 
rially affects the entire contour, viz. the Hair, which, 
bot: in quantity and quality, is su’ceptible of the 
most material alteration. That which is weak may 
be strengthened, and be mave to receive a most beau- 


| tiful gloss by artificial applications. It is to its extra- 


ordinary and valuable properties in these respects 
that is due the character of C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S 
Baum of CotumsBtia for its invigorating, nutritions, 
and regenerative qualities. OLpRipGe's Balm causes 
eyebrows to grow, prevents the Hair from turning 
g’ay, and the first application causes it to cur! beau- 


| tifully, frees it from seurf, and stops it from falling 
| off.— Price 3s. 6d., 62., and Ils. per bottle 
prices are genuine 


No other 
N_B. Ask for OLpRaiper’s Baim. 


13 Wellington Street North, Strand. 


STAINED GLASS 


May now be successfully imit ted by the cheap and 
beautiful process, DIAPHANIE. Just published, 
Third Edition, Illustrated, “ Piain Instructions in 
Diaphanie,” price 6d.; postage-free, seven stamps, 
contains full descriptions of the Designs, and al] in- 


| formation connected with this mteresting Art. 


London: J. BARNARD, 339 Oxford Street, W., 


where specimens may be mapected. 


























DEANE AND COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE 


ANNO DOMINI, 1700. 








I. 
DEANE and COMPANY'S Warehouse and Show-Rooms for every dese 


of Hardware, Ironmongery, Cutlery, Lamps, Tin, Brass, Japanned. and other Goods, Plate, Baths, Wire-work, Horticultural Toi 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, &c. &c., is at 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


) Il. : 
DEANE and COMPANY'S Manufactory for Gig, Tandem, Carriage, Cat 


Mule Harness, Harness for Brewers, Distillers, Coal-Merchants, Wholesale Grocers, Farmers, Millers, &c., is at 2 and 3 Arthurt 
London Bridge. As workmen are constantly employed on the premises, Repairs are promptly executed, ; 


IIJ 


DEANE'S (J. and E.) Gas-Fitting and Chandelier Manufactory is at! 


Arthur Street East, London Bridge, where they have always on sale a large assortment of Chandeliers in Ormolu, Artistic# 
Bronzes, Crystal-Glass, &c., of modern and elegant Designs; Cooking Apparatus, of improved construction, for large a 
Private Residences; Gas-Stoves for heating and ventilating Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &c. Estimates carefully > 
all Fittings required in the scientific arrangement and economical consumption of Gas. 


IV. 


DEANE & SON are Gun-Makers by appointment to His Royal Hig 


Prince Albert; theirGun Warehouse and Manufactory is on the West Side, No. 30 King William Street, where Shooting-T 
for all purposes, whether for Home use or for Exportation, can always be obtained or made to order on the shortest notice. =| 

All Deane and Son's Guns and Pistols are London-proved, and warranted to shoot well, they being determined that them 4 
shall be excelled by none in the Kingdom. 


5 


TO MERCHANTS. : 
DEANE and COMPANY'S Wholesale Export Warehouse is at No. 34 


Street West, London Bridge. A Stock of Goods is kept here suitable for Colonial and Foreign Markets, and priced throughout # 
rates. ° 
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